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Dr. Schaff having told us something of the “ saints 
of heathenism ” before the Christian era, now gives 
us a fresh sketch of a Christian “ lay-evangelist ” just 
after the apostolic age. It is well to make a contrast 
of such a character as this, with such characters as 
those ; for we are thereby helped to an understanding 
of the pre-eminent gain of a vital Christian faith. 


There is a word for all peoples and for all times, 
but peculiarly for our people and for our time, in the 
lesson which Dr. Chamberlain brings out of the fare- 
well address of Samuel, in his exhibit of The Basis of 
True National Prosperity: It is not enough to try to 
do right. The personal God must be recognized as the 
Supreme Ruler of the nation as well as of the individ- 
ual, and, being recognized, must be served heartily and 
wholly, or there is no sound basis of prosperity for 
the individual or for the nation. 


Prudence is an accompaniment of true wisdom. 
“I wisdom dwell with prudence,” says the inspired 
sage. Rashness, with a reckless disregard of conse- 
quences, is inconsistent with a sound and well-balanced 
mind. The man who does not, at times, seek to avoid 
a conflict by holding back from speaking and acting 
out his first promptings, or on his strong personal 
impulses, cannot be called a wise man. But there is 
such a thing as refraining from speaking and acting 
from a fear of the conflict which will follow, rather 
than from a fear of the results of that conflict. When 





“ Wisdom in determining,” said’ Cicero, “is preferable 
to courage in fighting; but in this we are to take 
care that we are not swayed by a fear of fighting 
rather than by a consideration of expediency.” And 
he adds: “ Now in engaging in war we ought to 


65 | make it appear that we have no other view but 


peace.” And this is the Christian standard also 
“ The wisdom that is from above is first pure, then 
peaceable.” We must be right, and do right, and 
declare for the right, even if we have to live in bat- 
tle, when our heart-longings are—as they ever ought 
to be—for peace. 


When one thinks that he sees an opportunity of 
doing God service by disobeying the Lord’s plainest 
commands, he need not hesitate a moment in deciding 
that that seeming opportunity is only a delusion of 
Satan. A year or two ago a young man, now a 
preacher of the gospel, fancied that he saw a chance 
to better his own circumstances and to help on the 
Lord’s cause by undertaking a piece of work which 
his Christian consciousness condemned. He consulted 
several persons on the point of conscience which 
troubled him, and received advice, good and bad. 


‘| At last that question was settled for him, by a plain 


query from one of those to whom he spoke, asking 
point-blank whether his ruling motive in going into 


ex, | the proposed work was gain to himself, or gain to the 


Lord’s cause. He frankly replied that his chief 
motive was personal gain; and he added that he 
would at once decline the proffered opportunity. 
This suggests a right and ready method for deciding 
in all such cases. Do you wish to do the questionable 
thing principally for your own sake, and incidentally 
for the Lord’s? If so, don’t do it. Is your princi- 
pal motive for this doing, the gain it will bring to the 
Lord? If so, be sure that you cannot do better for 
the Lord than by obeying him at all hazards, and 
trusting him for the results. 


In accumulating riches of any sort, it makes less 
difference how much comes into our hands, than how 
we invest that which we receive. There are men who 
let the material for half a dozen fortunes slip through 
their fingers without their securing any substantial 
gain from these temporary possessions. Their use of 
money never brings an increase. Again, there are 
men who so seize and employ the few surplus receipts 
of their lives, that they are capitalists almost before 
they know it. It makes all the difference in the 
world whether a farmer sells his seed-corn to a dis- 
tiller in the spring of the year, or plants it in a good 
soil. When winter comes on, that farmer finds the 
difference, whether he realized it before or not. And 
there are investments for a future beyond the next 
season, beyond even the close of the present life. 
There is such a thing as a child of God letting slip 
the possibilities of investment which should prove 
profitable in eternity. And there is such a thing, for 


eternal income. It is a very common thing to hear 


: | eternity. 





the question asked, when a rich man dies, “ How | 


much did he leave?” A more important question 
as bearing on his case, is, “ How much had he invested 
for his eternal use?” When Saladin, the Saracen 
conqueror, was dying in Damascus, he directed one 


“Behold all that Saladin, who overcame the East, 
bears away of his conquests.” ‘There are too many 
Christians who are arranging to carry away with 
them, in their dying, nothing more than the Muham- 
madan leader counted his possession at his death. 
But there is no need of such a penniless entrance into 
“Lay up for yourselves treasures in hea- 
ven,” said Jesus ; and he would not have enjoined the 
doing pf that which could not be done. Treasure 
laid up in heaven is as remunerative as it is safe. “It 
is a profitable investment, as well as a s:cure one. 
“Tsay unto you,” again said Jesus to his disciples, 
“make to yourselves friends by means of the mam- 
mon of unrighteousness; that when it shall fail, they 
may receive you into the eternal tabernacles.” Not 
long ago there died a Christian man who had had 
large wealth in his life-time, and who did not leave 
any of it. He had invested it all in advance, so that he 
was sure of finding it when he should reach his eter- 
nal home. _ He kept in his own hands to the last only 
enough to meet his actual funeral expenses. He 
might, indeed, have sent a man through the streets of 
his city bearing his shroud, and saying, “ Behold all 
that a Christian man is to leave behind him. Every- 
thing else that he had he has already returned to his 
Master—whom he is now going to meet.” The real 
test of the value of money, or knowledge, or influence, 
or time, in its using, is its probable profitableness as 
an investment for the eternal future. 





WHAT TO DO WITH OUR “ ENVIRON- 
MENT.” . ’ 


There are fashions in words, as well as in clothes. 
As a new hat covers an old head, so is a new word 
made to adorn a well-known fact. Indeed, it some- 
times. seems as though all “ new ” philosophical specu- 
lations, and a large share of new scientific conclusions, 
were nothing but a matter of fresh terminology, war- 
ranted the best in the market, and sure to remain in 
vogue for the current season, if no more. 

Oue of the most popular of the new-old words of 
the past few years has been “environment.” Its 
meaning is well conveyed by the good old English 
“ surroundings ; ” but the French derivative is, if not 
“a more tenderer word,’ as the elder Weller 
remarked to his son, at least a more imposing and 
metaphysical one. For environment, in the state- 
ments of Mr Herbert Spencer and his eager disciples, 
means much more than the harmless acvidents of life 
and event, or the means wherewith we reach desired 
ends. The environment, they aver, is not only that 
which is about us in nature ; it is that which literally 
makes us what we are. We all believe that place, 
and time, and climate, and geographical conditions 
generally, and the nature and habits of our associates, 
have much to do in shaping our own characters; but 


| the over-zealous Spencerians are not willing to stop 
: : : ay 
a child of God, as investing present possessions for an 


with this statement. At least one of them has dis- 
tinetly declared that individuals have no initiative in 
determining social change, but that all changes in the 


,| individual and his associates must come from the 


physical relations of surrounding nature. 


In other 


words, instead of our affecting our environment, we 
are its slaves; instead of our triumphing over oug 
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neighborhood, we are but its product. It is not too 
much to say, with an able essayist who attacked, a 
few years ago, this extreme Spencerian claim, that 
the evolutionist’s view of ,history, when it denies the 
dominant power of the individual, goes into Oriental 
fatalism. 

In this matter of the relation of the individual to 
his surroundings, the wise man will not rush to either 
extreme. He will not fix his eye on Carlyle’s Oliver 
Cromwell, or Froude’s Henry VIII., or von Holst’s 
Prince Bismarck, and declare that there is nothing in 
the world save the apotheosis of force. Nor, on the 
other hand, will he deduce from. Buckle’s History of 
Civilization, or Spencer’s Descriptive Sociology, the 
dictum that every individual is but a result of exist- 
ing and measurable physical conditions. He will note 
that we are certainly conditioned, but will declare 
that if he knows anything at all, he knows that he 
possesses certain powers over, and duties to, his associ- 
ates, and, in fact, his whole environment. 

Better than heated discussions over philosophical 
points, is the practical question: “ What am J to do 
with my surroundings?” In the first place, to be 
thankful for them. That hackneyed and oft-heard 
phrase, “birth and education in a Christian land,” 
means more than we sometimes think. It means, for 
one thing, “the liberty to stand erect and ask ques- 
tions,” so dear to one of our preachers in his more 
rationalistie days. . Better still, it means the liberty 
to answer questions by deeds, to translate our hopes 
and plans into resultant actions. In no country, at 
any time in the world’s history, could the readers of 
these words have greater freedom to make the most of 
themselves. Our environment, in general, is nobler 
than our acceptance of it. God has done his part 
better than we have done ours. Other individuals, it 
may be, have worked more for us than we have for 
them, We have no Revolution to fight, nor. civil 
struggles to settle by arms, nor individual liberty to 
win in politics and religion. Race and epoch combine 
with skies and soil to give us the best chance; and 
only by a hearty acceptance of that chance can we 
really show our gratitude. The world is changed, 
and environments are made, by the accumulation of 
individual acts, just as a race-character is but the sum 
of the characters of its individuals. To accept this as 
we ought, demands of us something more than a 
mental process; we must “lend a hand,” and take a 
hand as well. 

“The great man,” says the essayist whom we have 
mentioned, “ whether he be an importation from with- 
out, like Clive in India, or Agassiz here, or whether 
he spring from the soil, like Mahomet or Franklin; 
brings about a re-arrangement, on a large or a small 
scale, of the pre-existing social arrangements. The 
mutations of societies, then, from generation to gen- 
eration, are in the main due directly to the acts, or 
the example, of individuals whose genius was so 
adapted to the receptivities of the moment, or whose 
accidental position of authority was so critical that 
they became ferments, initiators of movement, setters 
of precedtnt or fashion, centres of corruption, or 
destroyers of other persons.” All this is as true of 
the smallest community as of the national or race 
character. Each person may—and to some extent 
must—be an initiator, a setter of precedent, an 
upbuilder, or a destroyer. Back of the nation is the 
town, and back of the town the man, woman, or child. 


If we do not like our environment, let us better it. 
If we long to exchange our rural village for the 
county town, or the county town for New York, let 
us ask what our duty is, If it is to remain where we 
are, let us not stay at home and sulk over our sur- 
roundings. If they are bad, we, who realize the fact, 
should be the very ones to improve them. Perhaps 
we can visit the school oftener, or help the church a 
little more, or make a present to the town-library, or 
set out a few trees, or locate a watering-trough in front 
of our door, “ Village improvement societies,” hap- 
pily growing more common, are a hundred-fold better 
than mere pessimism as to “ conditions” and “ cir- 
cumstances.” The man who paints his fence is more 


praiseworthy than he who shuts himself up to pore 
fruitleasly over The Philosophy of the Conditioned. 
There is little in the New Testament concerning 
the situation of duty, and a great deal concerning the 
doing of duty. No environment les¢ attractive than 
that of the Saviour of mankind could be described. 
To those for whom he worked, and who persecuted 
him, the time and the circumstance were the good 
deed ; to him, the good deed sanctified the time, and 
glorified the place. 
“Paul and Silas, in their prison, 

Sang of Christ, the Lord arisen ; 

And an earthquake’s arm of might 

Broke their dungeon-gates at night.” 
If the walls of our prison are built by poverty, or 
sickness, or age, or lack of educational advantages, or 
existence in a little village, or distance from the 
church of our choice, or association with unattractive 
persons, or aught of misfortune and difficulty, none 
the less can the earthquake break them down when 
our eyes are fixed on the Lord who rose from his 
environment, afier he had brightened and blessed it. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


How common it is to take a one-sided view of the 
Christian life; and even to think that the Christian life 
has only one side which can be taken. There is an illus- 
tration of this tendency in the questioning of an Ohio 
correspondent who writes: 

Do you think that we have any reason to believe that Christ 
ever uttered anything that would have a tendency to provokea 
smile of amusement? Would the fact, if it be a fact, that 
Christ was never humorous, indicate that Christians should 
never indulge in humor? I have asked some very thoughtful 
people about this matter, but they seem to have wonderfully 
indefinite ideas on the subject. If you can manage to write a 
few lines on this subject, you will be of great service to one, and, 
I think, to many, of your subscribers. 

Jesus was a child, a winsome, loving child. Can we 
believe that, as a child, he lacked in playfulness, and in 
the gleeful ways of childhood? In maturer years, Jesus 
joined in social festivities, and was a man among men. 
Can we believe that he never shared in the cheerfulness 
and in the joyous moods of those who were dear to him? 
Jesus had the human nature with all its sensibilities 
and its varying moods. Could we count him one with 
us in sympathy, if we could think of him only as sharing 
our sorrows, but having no share in our delights? Just 
so surely as we count Jesus a perfect man, ought we to 
count him a full and well-rounded character, with no 
attribute, or quality, or taste of the true man 
lacking in his portraiture. Even if, however, we are 
disposed to think of him always as the oppressed Burden 
Bearer for our sakes, it is our duty to recognize the fact 
that we have not his burdens to bear, nor yet our own, 
in the sense in which he bore his burden and ours also. 
It is our privilege and our duty to enjoy the freedom 
which his life and death secured to us. “‘ When the 
Lord turned again the captivity of Zion,. . . then was 
our mouth filled with laughter,” said the Lord’s people 
of old; and the Lord’s people of to-day ought not to be 
behind their predecessors in joy. Vain laughter, empty 
trifling, senseless mirth, is, of course, out of place for a 
rational being; but cheerfulness is a Christian duty ; 
and he cannot be a properly balanced Christian who 
lives always in the shadow, or who seems to live there. 
As there is “a time to laugh,” so there is a time to join 
in laughing. And among the “all things,” which are 
to be used for the purpose of winning others to Christ, 
laughter and humor and amusement are, in their places, 
to be recognized and rejoiced in. 


Everybody has more or less troubles; most people 
have more rather than less. A person is pretty well off 
when he can count up his troubles, and index the entire 
list. One of our correspondents, who is so far favored, 
writes us from Tennessee : 

We have two troubles in all our Sunday-schools. First, we 
do not have time enough to spend on the lessons. We get to 
church as soon as we ean, and hold as long as we can, before 
preaching; and yet we cannot get through. Secondly, our 
children all leave as soon as Sunday-school is over, and seem 
te think they have no part in the preaching service. Please 
give us some suggestions in your valuable paper. 

It is a good sign when Bible-students want more time 
for study than they have. And it is a good thing when 
Bible-students realize that they “cannot get through ” 
with that kind of study, however early they begin, or 





however long they hold on. But, as the old Indian 
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said, “ You have all the time there is.” The only ques- 
tion is how to divide up the time. A fair share of the 
Lord's Day should be secured, and used for the study of 
God’s word, Other services should be arranged to this 
end. If they are not so arranged, there ought to be a 
steady and determined pressing on the part of all inter- 
ested, until the change is brought about. There is no 
service more “regular,” or more in accordance with 
“divine appointment,” than a service of Bible-study. 
And always those churches which give time and strength { 
to this service are “‘ more noble” than those which neg- 
lect it. As to the children’s interest in attendance at 
church services generally, that depends very much on 
their teachers. If there is a place for the children at 
the preaching service (which is not always the case ; for 
there is many a Sunday-school where not one-half of the 
scholars could find seats in the church at the preaching 
service), then the teachers ought to be able to secure the 
attendance and interest of their scholars accordingly. A 
teacher can hardly be called a success who really thinks 
his scholars: ought to go with him to a pleasant and 
profitable service, and sets himself about getting them to 
go, and yet is unable to compass his heart’s desire in this 
line. In some other parts of the country the teachers 
are bringing their scholars into the general congregation 
in large numbers. The same thing can be done in Ten- 
nessee, if it is not already doing there. Church atten- 
dance is one of the points always noted, and always 
asked about, in many a Sunday-school class ; and where 
this is the case, church attendance will not be an excep- 
tion with the scholars. 


Here comes a troubled child of God, who is troubled 
about troubles, and who wants help out of trouble. She 
wants to know how far the letter of God’s promises, for 
the life that now is, can be taken literally. This is the 
way she states the case: 


I beg to inquire of yourself, or any of your able correspon- 
dents, what is the true construction to be put upon those many 
passages, especially in the Psalms, which seem to promise 
entire deliverance out of trouble—present, temporal trouble— 
to those who call upon and trust in God. The Ninety-first 
Psalm, for instance. Not only does history tell us that in all 
ages the godly—those “abiding under the shadow of the 
Almighty” (as I understand that)—have been called to endure 
manifold forms of trouble, but Christ himself says, “‘ In the 
world ye shall have tribulation,’’—an assurance which the apos- 
tles, in their epistles, are ever echoing ; and, indeed, because he 
himself was “ a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief,” we 
must suffer, inasmuch as we cannot be greater than our Lord. 
A missionary writes that in a climate of intense heat and light, 
which threatens to “ wither like grass,” this Psalm 91 is his 
insurance policy. Now, in what sense can it be sotaken? Many 
a missionary has fallen a victim to such a climate: to “the 
pestilence that walketh in darkness, and the destruction that 
wasteth at noonday,” as the result of the climate. Yet God is 
faithful. “ He cannot deny himself.” Ido not doubt this, 
and, indeed, I think every living Christian knows, by personal 
experience, that God does sometimes deliver out of trouble, and 
protect from danger, while he is always ready to support in 
sorrow; but certainly there must be some interpretation for 
such promises, other than the literal one, and other than that 
which would refer them wholly to another world,—a world in 
which there is no danger, no pestilence, no trouble. What is 
it? ‘Because thou hast made the Lord, which is my refuge, 
even the Most High, thy habitation, there shall no evil befall 
thee, neither shall any plague come nigh thy dwelling.” 
“Thou art my hiding-place; thou shalt preserve me from 
trouble.” ‘“‘ Many are the afflictions of the righteous, but the 
Lord delivereth him out of them all; he keepeth all his bones, 
not one of them is broken.” Will some one kindly explain this 
in view of the facts? 

Every promise of God to his children is a promise to 
them as his children—trusting and serving him. Those 
promises are to be taken literally, in their evident mean- 
ing—within these bounds. . The promises referred to by 
our correspondent obviously mean to say, that no dan- 
gers of climate, of pestilence, of personal enemies, or of 
any other sort, shall increase the peril of a faithful and 
faith-filled child of God at the post of duty. We are in 
a world of trial, and in a world of probation. We are 
exposed to dangers on every hand, at all times. At 
God’s good time we must finish our course in this world 
of trial and probation. Meanwhile we are safest just 
where God would have us to be. The missionary who 
belongs in a climate of pestilence is safer just there for 
his work than he would be in the choicest sanitarium 
on earth—if he had no call to duty in the sanitarium. 
Yet he could die—he would be pretty sure to die, sooner 
or later—in either place. His faith, in view of God’s 
promises, assures him that the apparent dangers of life 
are not the real dangers. The only safe place on earth 
is the post of duty. That place is just as safe for God’s' 
loving child as God wants it to be. What child of God 
could ask for more than this? 
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THE FLIGHT OF THE BIRDS. 
BY HENRY RIPLEY DORR. 


The withered leaves are whirled away, 
The fallow-field is brown and bare; 

The breath of autumn fills the day, 
And sounds of Fall are on the air. 


The squirrels call in beechen groves ; 
The brown nuts patter on the ground; 

And in the woodland nook he loves 
The partridge drums a muffled round. 


Beyond the hill, and up the lane 
That winds along the meadow lands, 

And ends upon the level plain 
Whereon an ancient oak-tree stands, 


A flock of silent travelers light 
To rest upon their wingéd way, 
Then follow in their leader’s flight, 
Seeking the land of sunlit day. 


“O merry minstrels of the woods! 
O children of the field and sky! 
Cross not the mountain range and floods, 
But linger till the snows are nigh!” 


So prays the spirit of the tree, 
But, high above the busy town, 
The travelers sail the silent sea 
And leave the meadows sere and brown. 


Into the southland flying, 
While autumn days are dying, 

Spread your wings, O fairy singers, 

For the snows are on the peak! 
Blessings on your silent leaving, 
Though the lonely woods are grieving 

For the clear notes of your voices 

And the joy your sweet songs speak ! 
Soon the northern lights are burning 

On the hearthstones far and near ; 

‘Soon the snows of winter cover 
Fields where bloomed the purple clover, 

And we watch for your returning 

In the springtime of the year. 





THE BASIS OF TRUE NATIONAL 
PROSPERITY. 


BY L. T. CHAMBERLAIN, D. D. 


i In one of the most magnificent passages of ancient 
history, we have the conference of Samuel with the peo- 
ple, on the occasion of Saul’s accession to the throne. The 
dialogue has the setting of a superb judicial scene, 
Back of prophet and people stretches the remem- 
bered grandeur of the former days. Events and persons 
monumentai in their line are witnesses in the vast assize. 
On the one hand the king—the anointed of God—is the 
august judge. On the other hand, and in transcendent 
glory, is the God-king himself, invisible, divine. 
Miraculous attestations are in the heavens above. 
Samuel and all Israel are in the midst. It is the hour 
for setting in array foundation principles and for dis- 
cerning eternal laws. 

To this end the very Spirit of God is present with the 
aged prophet. Resigning his own official leadership, 
he speaks as with impersonal power. He recounts the 
past. He puts the absolute interpretation upon events. 
He brings the people to an acknowledgment of the 
truth. Confronting them with their sins, and persuading 
them to heart-felt contrition, he points out to them anew 
the way of life. Hesums up all in the clear, solemn 
words, “ Only fear the Lord and serve him in truth with 
all your heart; for consider how great things he hath 
done for you. But if ye shall do wickedly, ye shall be 
consumed, both ye and your king.” 

Thus in Gilgal a word is spoken for all time. Into 
that vital word nothing accidental or circumstantial 
enters. The law of national life is written as with the 
pen of the Medes and Persians. The basis of true 
national prosperity is revealed forevermore. In sim- 
plest paraphrase it stands now as then, that highest 
national well-being is only secured by hearty obedience 
to God. 

Of course, it is possible to say, “is only secured by 
obedience to the right,” and the modern liking would 
doubtless be better pleased therewith. Buta living God 
was over Israel then, and such a God is over us now. 
Why should he be obscured to the nations by some other 
name? He rules still with personal, omnipotent power. 
Why should an impersonal something be put in his 
place? It may be that in primitive, uninstructed life 
there is a needless ascription of results to a personal 





agéncy. Possibly it is not wholly a caricature when, in 
“The Clouds,” and to the question of Strepsiades: 
“ And who is he that jowls the clouds together, 
But Jove himself?” 
Aristophanes makes Socrates reply, 
“ Jove! ’tis not Jove that does it, 
But the ethereal vortex.” 
And yet that primitive personifying is vastly more 
truthful, more scientific, than the modern reference to 
mere law and mere force. In the last analysis, even 
gravitation is simply the constancy of God’s choice, and 
matter itself the result of his will. Utterly, scientifi- 
cally accurate was the apostle when he said, and with 
conscious reference to both individuals and nations, 
“In God we live and move, and have our being.” A 
sound philosophy is in Samuel’s word. His thought 
is at the centre of things when he says to the nation of 
Israel, “ only fear the Lord and serve him in truth with 
all your heart.” 

Indeed, how much of force will abstract right and 
righteousness have among the peoples, when once the 
divine personality is put aside? How long will con- 
science keep its power amid world-wide strifes and 
rendings, when God is no longer fully, constantly recog- 
nized? Let the observation of individual experience 
and the review of national history make reply. It 
appears therefrom that the basis of conscience itself is 
God; that the practical support of conscientiousness is 
God ; and that, accordingly, the only adequate power on 
the side of right among men is God. Surely it is time 
that nations and those charged with governing should 
recognize and respect that fact. It were well that they 
should sit at Samuel’s feet, and learn that one who lives 
and is “ the God of the living,” is to be consulted and 
obeyed. There was genius as well as eloquence in the 
words of Henry Richard in the House of Commons last 
year, when, speaking against a mercenary tolerance of 
the opium trade, he said: “I am not ashamed to own 
that I am one of those who believe that there is a God 
who rules in the kingdom of men, and that it is not for 
a community, any more than for an individual, to af- 
front those great principles on which he governs the 
world. We may be quite sure than in spite of our pride 
of place and power, in spite of our vast possessions and 
enormous resources, in spite of our boasted force by land 
and sea, if we come into conflict with that power, we 
shall be crushed like an egg-shell against the granite 
rock.” That English statesman possessed a quickened 
conscience, because‘he believed in God. He did well to 
cite the presence and power of God, in his endeavor to 
rouse the consciences of his fellow-members. Just as 
Voltaire was wholly sagacious when, wishing to remain 
in safety of property and life, he bade his companions 
to cease their atheistic mockeries until the servant had 
gone from the room. It seems not difficult to perceive 
that conscience is needful to the maintenance of even 
the civic virtues; and that through that necessity, if 
through no other, the hearty reverencing of God becomes 
the condition of true national well-being. 

But God is somewhat more than the supporter of 
second causes, even conscience and conscientiousness 
included. The ancient prophet names him for a further 
reason. He perceives that God has direct personal con- 
cern with the ways and works of nations. That follows 
“as the night the day.” It were nothing less than 
absurd to suppose that any being should express himself 
in conscience, the convictions of right and wrong, bear- 
ing them up into beneficent, deathless urgency, and 
therewith should cease his personal ordering. The voice 
of God in conscience is rather the pledge that God him- 
self is conscientious, and that he will not abdicate his 
power until he has made the right triumphant. He who 
moves the souls of men to heroic battle for justice, and 
to self-sacrificing efforts in behalf of human welfare, 
will not be himself when he has remitted his own great 
contending. No, God is not a mere spectator of forces 
which he has set in array. The forces are but instru- 
mental, God, himself, is in the midst. It is altogether 
his wont to put forth his hand and smite the national 
transgressors of his law. He does it with directest voli- 
tion, and with resistless might. He makes the publicity 
of his retributions one element of their terror. Into the 
minds of even the most hardened, he forces a recogni- 
tion of his power. “ By terrible things in righteous- 
ness,” he still answers the hopes of his friends and the 
scoffs of his foes. He plays the nations on the earth, as 
the chess-player plays his pieces on the board. He 
hurls them on each other as commanders hurl their 
legions. He hisses to them, and they come from the 
ends of the earth with speed. He laughs at their plot- 
tings against him and his. He holds his guilty foes in 
derision. He blesses his own, and gives them: peace. 


He reproves kings for their sake, saying, “Touch not 
mine anointed.” 

Let it be repeated that this is not fignre, but fact; not 
a thing of the dim distance merely, but of the actual 
present as well. The statement is from the record which 
is now getting written. He who does not discern its 
truth is blind, as when one stands in the sunshine and 
sees no light. Great men may be among the sightless, 
yet their incapacity is no disproof of the objective 
reality. Let history be read with perceiving eyes. If 
one so chooses, let him, for the time, forego the word of 
Samuel and of Scripture. Let him seek, on any rational 
grounds, an interpretation of historic facts. The flood, 
as testified by universal tradition, coming upon a guilty, 
desperate world. Abraham founding a nation that hon- 
ored righteousness, and that nation establishing itself in 
the midst of many and mighty foes. The Canaanitish 
peoples inhuman and wicked, driven out of their land. 
Troy receiving adulterous Helen, and destroyed there- 
after by the avenging Greeks. Assyria sinking in cor- 
ruption, and subjugated by the Chaldean Nabopolassar. 
Babylon yielding to unholy pride, and laid waste by 
Cyrus. Persia reckless of right, only to be scourged by 
Alexander, and possessed by the Moslem. Egypt mock- 
ing justice, and then trodden under foot by Cambyses, 
and degraded from her rank by Augustus Cesar. Mace- 
don neglecting virtue, and soon the Roman plundering 
her cities and the Turk polluting her soil. The Greeks 
coming to put art and luxury above truth, and the 
dwellers by the Tiber and the Apennines threshing 
them as with flails. Rome, herself, mocking at purity 
and peace, until the Goths and the Huns sacked her 
treasures, and Constantine set the cross on the highest 
of her hills. Even the children of Abraham, in their 
disregard of righteousness, scattered and peeled and 
counted a reproach on the earth! How shall we explain 
those sober facts? What does it mean, that no nation 
which has followed holiness has been permanently 
devastated, and that no nation which has been prevail- 
ingly wicked, has permanently prospered? Why is it that 
to-day those nations are strongest, which are most mind- 
ful of truth and most faithful to right? Why is it that 
the forces which are evidently destined to prevail, 
have their home in Christian nations? Beyond. per- 
adventure, the rational answer is that which recognizes 
God as in it all, and as moving thus with determined 
purpose. That answer has the rationalness of the 
Copernican astronomy. It is the only solution of the 
observed facts. 

Let, then, the nations, in their full amenableness to 
God, heed the words of Samuel to Israel.. Surely the 
American nation will be of all nations reckless, if it 
slight the admonition. Out of the whirlwind and tem- 
pest of our national disasters, God has thundered his 
curse upon disobedience toward himself and his holy 
law. The basis of true national prosperity is given in 
the prophet’s words: “ Fear the Lord, and serve him in 
truth with all your heart.” 





JUSTIN MARTYR, THE LAY-EVANGELIST 
OF THE SECOND CENTURY. 


BY PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D. 


Justin Martyr is the most eminent among the Chris- 
tian divines of the first half of the second century. He 
is the typical apologist who devoted his whole life to the 
defense of Christianity, at a time when it was most 
assailed, and he sealed his testimony with his blood. He 
is also the first Christian thinker and the first philo- 
sophie theologian. His writings were well known to 
Ireneus, Hippolytus, Eusebius, Epiphanius, Jerome, 
and Photius, and the most important of them have been 
preserved to this day. ' 

Justin was born towards the close of the first century, 
or in the beginning of the second, in the Greco-Roman 
colony of Flavia Neapolis, so called after the emperor 
Flavius Vespasian, and built near the ruins of Shechem 
in Samaria (now Nablous). He calls himself a Samari- 
tan; but he was of heathen descent, uncircumcised, and 
ignorant of Moses and the prophets before his conver- 
sion. Perhaps he belonged to the Roman colony which 
Vespasian planted in Samaria after the destruction of 
Jerusalem. His grandfather’s name was Greek (Bac- 
chius), his father’s (Priscus),and his own, Latin. His 
edycation was Hellenic. To judge from his employment 
of several teachers and many journeys, he must have 
had some means, though he, no doubt, lived in great 
simplicity, and may have been aided by his brethren. 

His conversion occurred in his early manhood. He 
himself tells us the interesting story. Thirsting for 





truth as the greatest possession, he made the round of 
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the systems of philosophy, and knocked at every gate of 
ancient wisdom, except the Epicurean, which he despised. 
He first went to a Stoic, but found him a sort of Agnos- 
tic who considered the knowledge of God impossible or 
unnecessary; then to a Peripatetic, but he was more 
anxious for a good fee than for imparting instruction ; 
next to a Pythagorean, who seemed to know something, 
but demanded too much preliminary knowledge of 
music, astronomy, and geometry before giving him an 
insight into the highest truths. At last he threw himself 
with great zeal into the arms of Platonism, under the 
guidance of a distinguished teacher who had recently 
come to his city. He was overpowered by the percep- 
tion of immaterial things, and the contemplation of 
eternal ideas of truth, beauty, and goodness. He thought 
that he was already near the promised goal of this phi- 
losophy—the vision of God—when in a solitary walk, 
not far from the seashore, a venerable old Christian, of 
pleasant countenance and gentle dignity, entered into a 
conversation with him, which changed the course of his 
life. The unknown friend shook his confidence in all 
human wisdom, and pointed him to the writings of the 
Hebrew prophets, who were older than the philosophers, 
and had seen and spoken the truth, not as reasoners, but 
as witnesses. More than this, they had foretold the com- 
ing of Christ, and their prophecies were fulfilled in his 
life and work. The old man departed, and Justin saw 
him no more; but he took his advice and soon found in 
the prophets of the Old Testament, as illuminated and 
confirmed by the Gospels, the true and infallible phi- 
losophy which rests upon the firm ground of revelation. 
Thus the enthusiastic Platonist became a believing 
Christian. 

To Tatian also, and Theophilus at Antioch, and 
Hilary, the Jewish prophets were in like manner the 
bridge to the Christian faith. We must not suppose, 
however, that the Old Testament alone effected his con- 
version, for in the Second Apology Justin distinctly 
mentions as a means the practical working of Chris- 
tianity. While he was yet a Platonist, and listened to 
the calumnies against the Christians, he was struck with 
admiration for their fearless courage and steadfastness in 
the face of death. 

After his conversion, Justin sought the society of 
Christians, and received from them instruction in the 
history and doctrine of the gospel. He now devoted 
himself wholly to the spread and vindication of the 
Christian religion. He was an itinerant evangelist or 
teaching missionary, with no fixed abode, and no regu- 
lar office in the church. There is no trace of his ordi- 
nation; he was, as far as we know, a lay preacher with 
a commission from the Holy Spirit ; yet he accomplished 
far more for the good of the church than any known 
bishop or presbyter of his day. “Every one,” says he, 
“who can preach the truth, and does not preach it, 
incurs the judgment of God.” Like Paul, he felt him- 
self a debtor to all men, Jew and Gentile, that he might 
show them the way of salvation. And, like Aristides, 
Athenagoras, Tertullian, Heracleas, Gregory Thauma- 
turgus, he retained his philosopher’s cloak that he 
might the more readily discourse on the highest themes 
of thought. When he appeared in early morning (as. 
he himself tells us) upon a public walk, many came to 
him with “Welcome, philosopher!” He spent some 
time in Rome, where he met and combatted Marcion. 
In Ephesus he made an effort to gain the Jew Trypho 
and his friends to the Christian faith. 

He labored last, for thesecond time, in Rome. Here, 
by the instigation of a Cynic philosopher, Crescens, 
whom he had convicted of ignorance about Christianity, 
Justin, with six other Christians, about the year 166, 
was scourged and beheaded. Fearlessly and joyfully, as 
in life, so also in the face of death, he bore witness to 
the truth before the tribunal of Rusticus, the prefect of 
the city, refused to sacrifice, and proved, by his own 
example, the steadfastness of which he had so often 
boasted as a characteristic trait of his believing brethren. 
When asked to explain the mystery of Christ, he replied: 
“T am too little to say something great of him.” His 
last words were: “We desire nothing more than to 
suffer for our Lord Jesus Christ; for this gives us salva- 
tion and joyfulness before his dreadful judgment-seat, at 
which all the world must appear.” 

Justin is the first among the Fathers who may be 
called a learned theologian and Christian thinker. He 
had acquired considerable classical and philosophical 
culture before his conversion, and then made it subser- 
vient to the defense of faith. He was not a man of 
genius and accurate scholarship, but of respectable tal- 

ent, extensive reading, and enormous memory. He had 
some original and profound ideas, as that of the sper- 


ment of the noble heathen and the milder section of the 
Jewish Christians. He lived in times when the profes- 
sion of Christ was a crime under the Roman law against 
secret societies and prohibited religions. He had the 
courage of a confessor in life, and of a martyr in death. 





It is impossible not to admire his fearless devotion to the 
cause of truth and the defense of his persecuted brethren. | 
If not a great man, he was (what is better) an eminently | 
good and useful man, and worthy of an honored place in 
“the noble army of martyrs.” 





MY MINISTER. 
BY ANNIE THULER. 


* Now does ’ou love me ? ”’—holding 
Fast in his rosy hand 
One little drooping flower, 
With broken stems and sand. 


“ Yes, sweetheart,”—gathering flower 
And baby to my breast. 

“Twas lost in the tall grasses,— 
Maybe I saw it best 


“ Because I is so little! 
I caught it quick and run, 
For you love flowers and me so— 
But I’se so tired!”” Sweet one,— 


Quickly the heavy lashes 
Cover the blue eyes o’er; 

And from the tired fingers 
Falls down the little flower. 


But—for those hands so weary, 
And busy little feet, 

And beating heart that served me, 
With such a service sweet— 


Into a bowl of mosses, 
Brought from our dripping spring, 
With morning’s coolness on them,— 
I tucked the tiny thing, 


And bore the sleeping baby 
Into his waiting nest; 

Praising the Love that gave him 
To make a lone house blest. 


Hours after, sitting busy, 
Burdened with thoughts of care, 
I could but note a fragrance 
That floated here and there. 


The scent of far-off summers, 
Sweet light of faces dear, 

With sounds of faithful voices, 
Came with it strangely near. 


Again I heard the message 
When sudden darkness fell 

Upon my shining morning :— 
“ Beloved, all is well. 


“ Your darkness is the shadow 
Of his own hand,—the Friend 
Who walks beside you ever, 
And loves you without end.” 


So I wrought on contented, 
With blessed company ; 

My heart of care seemed lightened ; 
My fingers swift and free. 


Till, snowy robe soft folded, 
Its dainty laces set, 

I spied in its green hiding 
The baby’s violet! 


Lifting its head in beauty, 
With leaflets strong and free, 

There breathing out in perfume 
Its faithful heart for me. 


Thou wert, then, wee frail blossom, 
My angel company | 

Thy passing breath the message 
Hath brought again to me. 


“ Now do I love you?” Quickly 
The child, with wistful eyes, 
Sprang nestling to my bosom 
In glad and sweet surprise, 


O Thou, to whose pure vision 
No deed is great or small 
That lifteth not to heaven 
Or letteth some heart fall,— 


This little one make ever 
A minister indeed ; 
Heart glad, feet swift, to carry 





uiatic Logos, and was remarkably liberal in his judg- 


THE GOSPEL AND CHILD-NATURE. 
BY THE REV. E. C. RAY. 


It is much to interest a child in a lesson. It is more 
to interest a child permanently and savingly in the gospel. 
To do this, five characteristics of child-nature should be 
considered. 

The affections.—In working iron we use tools various. 
Fire to soften comes first. Love makes child-nature 
plastic. Love loves the child dirty, ignorant, sick, cross ;- 
loves it because to despise it is to despise Christ; loves 
it for what it is in the kingdom of God, in the slums,.in 
the present, in the future. Such love is patient, forgiv- 
ing, hopeful. As God begins to interest us in the gos- 
pel by loving us, so we begin with the child. 

Then, the gospel must be addressed to the affections. 
That gate into the child-heart is always wide open. 
Take truth in by that gate. A little London girl who 
took a prize for a house-plant, was asked how it thrived 
so in her garret: “I moved it around all day in the 
sun,” she said. Keep the child-heart in the love of God; 
that is the gospel. Love is a force; heat is a mode of 
motion. Show the gospel, as it is, lovely. Make Sunday 
lovely. Make church lovely. Make home religion 
bright and lovely. Plant the incorruptible seed in the 
affections. You cannot interest a child in sour religion. 
A household without joy in the Holy Ghost is like a 
cellar for a tender plant. 

Love interests children in gospel work. Little Ethel 
is a cripple, eleven years old. A year ago she went to 
church and Sunday-school, the only time in her poor 
suffering life. It was the day we bade farewell to a dear 
young lady who sailed for Siam as a missionary. She 
asked the children to pray for her. Never a day since 
has Ethel forgotten to do that. The pitying love of God 
for the lost; the arms of the cross extended to embrace 
the world ; your own personal love for souls,—these will 
interest children. Draw out a clear note from your 
violin; the harp in the corner answers to it. Vibrant 
tender strings in the child-heart may be sympathetically 
awakened to holy music. 

The imagination.-—-The child-hunger for Arabian Nights, 
Grimm, Hans Christian Andersen, is heaven-sent. The 
imagination which makes a princess of a soiled rag-doll 
and of some old boards a palace, must be used in win- 
ning interest in the gospel. Bible stories—children love 
them. That is how the Bible gets hold of them. Sto- 
ries of martyrs and missionaries, of Christian children, 
or illustrating different phases of the gospel,—these are 
the natural food of child piety. The common sneer 
against Sunday-school story-books is a curl of the lip of 
ignorance. “Without a parable” —a little story — 
“spake he not unto them.” Above all, the story of 
Jesus—it runs from Genesis to Revelation. The child 
should know every step of the history, and understand it 
too, from “In the beginning was the Word,” to “ Even 
80, come quickly, Lord Jesus.” 

Imagination works with what is already in the 
memory. As we speak, the children use what material 
they have to make a picture. The minister told how 
David killed Goliath with a pebble. His little girl had 
not that word. She took the nearest to it, and told her 
mother how the little boy killed the big giant with a 
bubble! Our words to children must be short, real, 
vivid words, the child’s own words. That takes study 
and pains. Read one-syllable books. Write out a ser- 
mon now and then, or a Sunday-school lesson, in short 
words; hard work, but productive. The inattention of 
children is mostly due to our long words, which shunt 
their minds off the track of our thought. 

Childhood builds the ideals of a life-time, and children’s 
imaginations apprehend positive rather than negative 
truth. Hence, continual rebuke, scolding, and nagging, 
discourage and wither them. Smiles, caresses, words of 
commendation, are gentle dew and rain tothem. Tell 
them more about the Saviour who forgives the penitent 
child seventy times seven times in one day. Tell them 
about the prodigal’s father. Seeds of doubt are in every 
breeze. Sow seeds of faith. Is there danger that a 
child will picture God as too faithful, mighty, loving? 
We are saved by faith. Why fill the little heart with 
feats and unbeliefs ? 

The memory.—Child-memory has two characteristics ; 
readiness to acquire, and readiness to forget. Store it 
with golden words and thoughts, and often review them ; 
after driving, clinch. The bright, hungry, slippery 
memories should not be burdened with too many non- 
essentials, Better a few great truths about God and the 
Bible, the soul, sin, and salvation, made a part of the 
child’s being by explanation, illustration, reiteration, 
and example, than a thousand minor matters, left unex- 





Thy com ort for all need. 


plained in the memory, and which the youth may have 
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to give up, with shock after shock to the trustful nature. 
This may be hard upon denominationalism. It is good 
for the child and for Christianity. Stock the young 
mind with the richest, strongest, sweetest things of the 
Word. Leave it to become wiser than its teachers by its 
own later study of lesser questions. 

The reasoning power.—Children are intensely logical. 
Thev have that sort of logic which Sir William Hamilton 
said was in Dr. Guthrie’s illustrations, the best logic,— 
where there is but one step between the premise and the 
conclusion. 

This demands quick and clear decisions for Christ, 
“Are you a Christian? Will you be one now and 
henceferth?” These questions require wise pressing. 
Brifting in uncertainty is illogical, and the child knows 
it. This is not exactly “early conversion;” the child 
may be already a Christian, and need no conversion. 
It is definite, logical choice. The child will tend to 
follow out its choice logically in a Christian life. 

This demands that all teachings be made very simple 
and practical, It is not easy to connect the boiler and 
the engine, as Phillips Brooks says, the ideals and the 
daily life. Children need help here. Show the youth- 
ful love and faith how to affect home and school and 
play-life. 

This demands—hardest of all—Christian living. In 
a reform club, all listened with interest until a man pulled 
a half-emptied whiskey-bottle from the orator’s pocket. 
Interest failed then. Logic was against him. Child 
logic will value the gospel as we evidently do. Who 
can express the supreme importance of home piety, of 
the teacher’s piety? If we talk much about business 
and our neighbors, and little about the kingdom, the 
child will value the things accordingly. If you have 
a child give one cent to missions and five cents for candy, 
it will value the gospel and candy accordingly. 

The individuality—“ Train up a child in the way he 
should go”—according to Ais way. You cannot make 
Christians as you make spools and buttons. Each child 
must be understood and his needs suited in teaching. 
When the first baby comes into a family, the parents 
expect to master that nature, and thus to understand all 
later comers. But each new child is a new problem 
requiring a new solution. And they change like the green 
shoot of spring, a few months later a flowering shrub. 
Quick, intelligent, sympathetic knowledge of the inner 
life of a child is necessary. Close that door to the child- 
heart by unreasonable, harsh, unsympathetic treatment, 
and you can never enter that heart again. Many a 
mother wanders about the heart of her boy or girl, weep- 
ing and wringing her hands because the door is shut 
and barred. At any cost of dignity or of pleasing delu- 
sions about government, we must win into that inner 
citadel, and hold our place there. 

Who is sufficient for these things? Let our faith rest 
on Him who so loved and taught the little ones that they 
came to him and sang his hosannas in the temple. He 
loves our children, our classes. It is his work we are 
doing: his gospel, yea, himself, we are trying to interest 
the children in. His Holy Spirit is freely granted to 
aid us. 





SELF-SACRIFICE AND LOVE. 
BY THE REV. CHARLES F. THWING. 


Love for an object is seen in self-sacrifice in its behalf. 
The love of God for man is manifested in the sacrifice 
on the part of God for man. 

Among the greatest struggles of a people for free- 
dom is the struggle of the Dutch states in the six- 
tecnth century. It was a struggle, not only for polit- 
ical liberty, but also for religious freedom ; not only for 
religious freedom, but even for life itself. Philip LI., of 
Spain, and the whole power of the Roman Church, were 
banded to wipe out the Protestant religion from the 
northern states. The head of the movement against 
Spain and the Inquisition was William the Silent. Born 
to riches, he spent them as freely as the flowing of the 
water whence his paternal acres had been wrested. 
Born to high place in the state, he took up arms against 
a king whose father, Charles V.,hehadserved. Endowed 
with gifts which would have won renown in the realm 
of the most powerful king, he chose rather to suffer 
with the simple burghers of the Netherlands than to 
enjoy the pleasures of royal rule for aseason. The first 
statesman of his age, no work was too humble for his 
performance, provided it advanced the liberty of his 
fatherland. Struck down by the assassin whom he 
befriended, his first prayer when the rigors of death 
began to seize upon him, was for his own soul, his second 
prayer for God’s mercy to rest upon his poor people. Not 
ambition, though he loved power; not wealth, though 
his estates were vast; not personal pleasures, though he 





was fond of sport,—but love for the Dutch states, prompted 
the sacrifice of wealth, of ambition, of power, and of life 
itself. From his love sprang his self-sacrifice. 

I know how feeble are all comparisons of the human 
and the divine. Yet in this picture of William the 
Silent we get a faint suggestion of the love and of the 
self-sacrifice of God. We sometimes fancy that God is 
so powerful in his might, so calm in his peace, so infinite 
in his resources, that the life and the death of Christ 
brought no pang to the heart of the divine Father. 
But so it cannot be. If there was darkness over all the 
earth when the Son of God died on the cross, darkness 
there also was, we are constrained to believe, about the 
throne of Him “ whose robe is the light.” If there be joy 
in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, sorrow there 
was, we are influenced to believe, when the God-man 
died. It was a sacrifice of an only son. Is was a death 
such as the world has never beheld. It was a scene 
at which angels wept. The trembling of the sorrow 
is heard, like some strain of plaintive music in the 
Old Testament. In David’s songs it sobs. In Isaiah’s 
symphonies it rolls its increasing grief. In Jeremiah, 
Malachi, it becomes a wail of lament. The “heart 
of the Eternal is most wonderfully kind.” His love is 
so abounding, so full, so complete, that it prompts the 
sacrifice of a Son dearer to him than human thought can 
conceive. The self-sacrifice of God in the death of 
Christ is the natural expression of a love of infinite 
depth and tenderness. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


WHEN ROB FAILED TO LOOK UP, AND 
LOOKED OFF. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 


A little white tent on a yellow hummock of sand, 
tufted with beach-grass, that was where Rob Merry? 
Ralph Rogers, and Charley Bangs were camping out. 
Before the hummock were the gray, glistening sands; 
and here’ the white surf kept tumbling over and over 
like a boy just out of school (like some boys !—sensible 
fellows keep their head above their heels). “There, 
Rob!” said Charley Bangs, getting up from the break- 
fast-table, which was the top of an old green camp-chest, 
ornamented with three tin plates, three knives, two 
spoons (three forks and one spoon were lost, buried 
somewhere in the sand). There were a few mournful 
relics of some beloved fried potatoes and the crumbs of 
twelve slices of bread. 

“ Well, what of it?” answered Rob. 

“There, Rob!” said Charley, beginning again. “If 
you will clear up, Ralph and I will go down to Sanders’s 
fish-house after a lobster for dinner.” 

“ All right; only make it three lobsters, and of a size 
adapted to a camper who doesn’t get more than half 
enough to eat.” 

“ Nonsense!” said Charley, moving off. 

Rob was left alone in the white tent. The sunshine 
fell in bright golden masses at the door, and the wind 
hummed musically among the tent-ropes. “Clearing 
up” is an exceedingly expeditious job in camp, and 
Rob was soon ready for something else. 

“Oh!” he exclaimed, “there’s my Bible. 
will attend to that now.” 

Every morning Rob would take his Bible out of his 
traveling-bag and step off to the shady land-side of the 
hummock overlooking the wide green marshes, and here 
read awhile. 

“Tt sort of helps me,” said Rob to himself,—‘ helps 
me to keep looking up to read my Bible.” 

Looking up to God? Is it any wonder? 

As Rob’s shadow fell across the sunshine in the door, 
a sharp, ringing cry came up the hummock-slope from 
the beach. “ Rob, Roberty-Rob! how are you, miy boy?” 

Looking down from the tent door, Rob saw Will 
Peters and Tom Brown. They were not of “his set,” 
let it be said to his praise. They were young rowdies. 

“ Look here, Rob!” 

“How—are—ye? I’m looking, Will.” 

“It’s a splendid day for a row outside. Let’s go off! ” 

Something said very decidedly to Rob, “I wouldn’t 
go with them. Such company will do you no good. 
Just go and do your reading as you intended.” 

Rob hesitated. Seging his hesitation, his visitors 
pressed him more persistently. 

“Oh, come! Don’t stand here like a sand-peep on a 
rock, all by yourself,” exclaimed Tom. “ Don’t you 
dare try the waves?” 

Rob was not the boy to be dared by any one of his 
size, or even larger. Hastily he said, “ Yes.” 
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“What about your Bible?” asked the voice inside. 

“ Oh—oh—oh—I—vwill read in it some other time.” 

Bob certainly was not now looking up for guidance. 

“ And you'll let us take your boat?” asked Tom. 

Then it was Rob’s boat, rather than Rob, that Will and 
Tom wanted! Rob saw that he had been trapped; but 
he could not well refuse the boat, and he disliked to 
“back out” from anything he undertook. His boat was 
in Black River, that ran slippery and dark and deep to 
the sea. 

“ Let’s go down to the river’s mouth, and row around 
by the light-house, and inquire for the health of the 
keeper,” said Will. 

“All right!” answered Tom. Rob’s opinion was not 
asked ; but he said nothing, and joked as fast as any 
one. Soon he saw Will slyly slipping to Tom a punch- 
bottle, who unhesitatingly and openly tipped it. 

“ Have a little to revive your drooping spirits, Rob?” 
inquired Tom. 

“They don’t droop a bit, Tom. This sea-air has 
revived them. Yours seem to droop—down your throat 
pretty fast,” said Rob, laughing. 

“Facetious, Rob. Oh, take it!” 

But Rob was firm. He declined to make a fool of 
himself. Down the swift, smooth stream, out where the 
swell of the sea tossed the boat, round Ragged Head, 
on whose rocky ledges the light-house was planted, Will, 
Tom and Rob made easy progress. They lingered off 
Ragged Head longer than Rob cared ; but Will dropped 
a fishing-line into the water to see if Skipper Varrell’s 
“neighbors had sharp teeth.” 

“ Hul—lo!” exclaimed Rob suddenly. 

“ What is the matter?” asked Tom. 

“ Look off there!” and Rob pointed toward the east. 

Fog! A great, gray mass of fog, creeping, growing as 
it crept, stealing up into the sky and spreading over 
the water. It had a malicious look. 

“ Let’s go,” said Rob. 

“Oh! don’t hurry,” replied Will, pulling at his line, 
and then giving a harder “ pull” at the punch-bottle. 

“ But fogs are not comfortable things to be in.” 

“Scared, Wobbert? Scared, my boy? Try this, to 
give you courage,” and Will tendered the bottle. 

The taunt and the invitation spiked all the guns in 
Rob’s battery. He did not want “that thing,” he 
declared contemptuously. 

Booh-h-h! Booh-h-h! Booh-h-h! 

“ What is that, Rob?” asked Tom. 

“Skipper Varrell’s fog-horn to warn vessels.” 

“ Bad enough for that?” 

“ Exactly.” 

“ Guess—guess—we had better go home.” 

Going home, though, they were swept into the “ Race- 
way,” a rapid place in the river, near its mouth, and it 
ended in the “ Whirlpool,” where tide and eddy met, and 
where more than one boat had been upset through care- 
less management. 

Will was alarmed by the angry, seething, frothing 
waters. It was an ugly thing to look at; and wishing to 
avoid the sight, he rose to change his seat, but unsteady 
through drink, he stumbled, and fel! heavily upon the 
boat’s side. Tom blundered forward to help Will, 
stumbled over him, and the boat was upset! There they 
were, floundering in the mad river, that gray fog veiling 
them from the sight of any one on the shore, the old fog- 
horn all the while sounding its one dismal, nightmare- 
note, “ Booh-h-h! Booh-h-h! Booh-h-h!” Rob could 
swim, Will also; but Tom was helpless as a baby. Rob 
and Will tried to keep up Tom, all three spitting the 
salt water out of their mouths, and trying to shout 
“ Help-—p-p | ” 

Didn’t Rob look up then,—look up from the wild, 
wrathful whirl to the strong arm of his heavenly 
Father? 

“Can’t hold out much longer!” thought Rob. 

“What—what is coming?” Then he shouted, 
“ Help-p-p 1” 

A huge mass was now looming up through the fog, and 
pressing down stream. 

“What's that?” said some one on board the mass, 
which proved to be the Petrel. “Cap’n’, hear that hol- 
lerin’? And what’s that a-stirrin’ in the water?” 

Captain Winkley lowered a boat, and the boys were 
rescued, Tom, though, in an unconscious state, having 
sunk twice, 

Rob wrote home about the matter, and frankly con- 
fessed his mistake in accompanying the boys. 

His sister Minnie wrote back: “I would look out in 
future ; and if we would look out, we must look up.” 

“Ah!” commented Rob, “I know what Min means, 


When I dropped my Bible that morning, I didn’t look 
up, but off.” 
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[Fourth Quarter, 1883.] 












1. October 7.—Eli's Death. 1 Sam. 4: 16 
2 October 14 —8 ST FIR 0c cccttrocscccccgstscosmeveevesnvenequeenis 1 Sam. 7: #17 
3. October 21.—Asking for a King.. 1 Sam. 8: 1-10 
4 October 26,—@iaul Chosen King.. i Sam. 10; 17-27 





& November 4—Samuel's Farewell Addre 1 Sam, 12; 18-25 


6 November t1.—Saul Rejected...................6:cccceee 








7. November 18.—David Anointed 

& November %.—David and Goliath. ..............00.0sccceceneeeneen 1 Sam. 17: 36-51 
® December 2.—David's Enemy—Saul...................ccccccemseseee 1 Sam. 18: 1-16 
10. December 9,— David's Friend—Jonathah 1 Sam. 20: 32-42 
ll. December 14.—David Sparing his Eneniy...........6...00+ 1 Sam. 2%: 1-17 
12. December 23.~—Death of Saul and Jonathan................0000 1 Bam, #1: l-lg 


44. December 30.— Review. 





LESSON IIL, SUNDAY, OCTOBER 21, 1883. 
ASKING FOR A KING. 
LESSON TEXT. 


(1 Samuel 8: 1-10.) 

1. And it came to pass, when Sam’u-el was old, that he made 
his sons judges over Is’ra-el. 

2. Now the name of his firstborn was Jo’el; and the name of 
his second, A-bi’ah: they were judges in Be-er’she-ba. 

8. And his sons walked not in his ways, but turned aside 
after lucre, and took bribes, and perverted judgment. 

4, Then all the elders of Is’ra-el gathered themselves 
together, and came to Sam’u-el unto Ra’mah, 

5. And said unto him, Behold, thou art old, and thy sons 
walk not in thy ways: now make us a king to judge us like all 
the nations. 

6. But the thing displeased Sam’u-el, when they said, Give 
us a king to judge us. And Sam’u-el prayed unto the Lorp. 

7. And the Lorp said unto Sam’u-el, Hearken unto the 
voice of the people in all that they say unto thee: for they 
have not rejected thee, but they have rejected me, that I should 
not reign over them. 

8. According to all the works which they have done since 
the day that I brought them up out of E’gypt even unto this 
day, wherewith they have forsaken me, and served other gods, 
so do they also unto thee. 

9. Now therefore hearken unto their voice: howbeit yet 
protest solemnly unto them, and shew them the manner of 
the king that shall reign over them. 

10. And Sam/’u-el told all the words of the Lorp unto the 
people that asked of him a king. 


TITLE: 





LESSON PLAN. 


Toric or THE QUARTER: { goog ym talth and fidelity te 


Lesson Toric; A Dissatisfied People. 


1. Unworthy Sons, v. 1-3, 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. An Unworthy Request, v. 4, 6. 
3. An Unworthy People, v. 6-10, 


GoLpEN Text: Jt is better to trust in the Lord than to put 
confidence im princes.—Psa. 118; 9. 


Darty Home READINGS: 
M.—Gen, 17; 1-16. Kings promised to Abraham. 
T. —Gen, 35: 1-15. Kings promised to Jacob. 
W.—Deut. 17; 14-20. The law governing the king. 
T. ~1 Sam, 8: 1-10. A king asked for. 
F, —Hosa. 13: 1-14. A king given in wrath. 
$, —1 Kings 12: 1-15. The king’s yoke grievous. 
$. —Acts 13: 16-33. The God-sent king rejected. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I, UNWORTHY 80N8. 


1. Sons of the Righteous in Honor: . 
He made his sons judges over Israel, 
God blessed his sou Isaac (Gen. 25: 11). 
There was none to be so much as Absalom (2 Sam. 14 : 25). 
Thou hast given him ason tosit on his throne (1 Kings 3: 6). 
His seed shall endure forever (Psa. 89 : 36). 
anne son maketh a glad father (Prov, 1 
y son, be wise, and make my heart glad inter. 27: 11). 


Ul, Sons of the Righteous In Sin; 
His sons walked not in his ways. 
And Noah ... knew what his younger son had done (Gen. 9 : 24). 
y brother hath taken away thy blessing (Gen. 27 : 85), 
Senseevene yourselves. . .even every pee ween pon his son (Exod. $2: * 
dwg hs ope . offered cenenge oak @ Sar Lr) io (Ley. 10:2 
saw om hanged in mi. 18: 10). 
A foolish son is « grief to his father (Prov. 17 25). 
1. The best of earth grow ah and passawa: 
H Honors sometimes fall to those er unfit to bear them. 
3%. po pew men's names are only t© commemorate their 
crimes, 
4. It is no certain mark of wisdom to abandon the parental ways. 
6. Those who seek new ways are apt to find them wicked ways. 
6. pari] love of money is au ancient, as well as a modern, root of all 
ev 
Il, AN UNWORTHY REQUEST. 


1. The Mission of the Elders; 
The elders of Israel gathered . . . and came to Samuel. 


Take with thee the elders of Israel (Exod. 17 : ‘©. 
So all the elders of Israel came to the king to Hebron mG Ses Sam. 5; 8). 


Then came of the elders of Israel unto me (Eze 1). 
Judas ... came ... from the ... elders of the one Chat. 26 ; 47). 
Allthe... elders... took counsel against Jesus (Matt. 27 : 1). 


ll. The Burden of the Elders: 
Thou art old, and thy sons walk not in thy ways. 


Samuel was old .. . bis sons walked net in oe we @ Sam. 8; 1, 8). 
Help, Lord ; for the’ godly man ceaseth (Psa. 12 
When the wicked rise, men hide themselves a 28: 


i. The Demand of the Elders: 
Make usa king to judge us like all the nations. 
Thou . shalt no I will set a king over me (Deut. 17 : 14). 

e people 4, N Nay ; but we will have a king (1 Sam. 8: 19). 
fe have said unto him, Nay, but set a king over us (1 Sam. 10 ; 19). 
pot hee thee a ny he mine anger (Hos, 13 : 11). 

ard they red a king (Acts 13: 21). 

1, Good and venerable men are not always wise. 
ough all combine to do a wrong, that does not make it right. 
. Poor excuses are better than none. 
© cause is so bad that some plea for it cannot be framed. 
A as others, is the — chief ambition. 
id helpers are easily forgotten in the furore for the new 


Ill AN UNWORTHY PEOPLE. 


1. The Lord’s Opinion Sought : 
The thing displeased Samuel. . 
the Lord. 


72 i 





. . And Samuel prayed unto | 


What time { am afraid, I will trust in thes in 56 : 3). 

And now, Lord, behold their threatenings (Acts 4: 29). 

But prayer was made without ceasing . . . unto God for him (Acts 12: 5). 
In everything let your requests be made known (Phil. 4; 6). 


il. The Lord’s Opinion Disclosed: 
They have rejected me, that I should not reign over them. 


Your murmurings are not against us, but inst the Lord (Exod. 16: 8). 
Xe by eed poe da. ey your God (1 Sam. 10 19). 


our king (1 Sam. 2: 12). 

Taded on 9 all our sins fh is evil, to ask us a king (1 Sam. 12: 19). 
He that iseth him that sent me (Luke 10: 16). 
We will not have this 9 to reign over us (Luke 19: 14). 
iil. The Lord’s Opinion Prociaimed : 
Samuel told ali the words of the Lord unto the people. 
Spee sate | unto ey all that I command thee (Jer. 1: 17). 

his blood will I require (Ezek. 33: 8). 
Behold Tasers d you before (Matt. 24: 25). 

not to warn every one night and day with tears (Acts 20: 31). 

Wen 1 was yet with you, I told you the sethings (2 Thess. 2: 5). 


2 Displeawu tre which ure is a noble emotion. 
ich cannot be spread out before the Lord is of a 


8. Te be Allied with the fruit of his own devices is one of the sin- 
ner’s sorest penalties. 
4 pe + Ryan choice implies a rejection. “He that is not for me is 


6. Man's wees treatment of his Maker far exceeds his ill treat- 
ment of his fellow-men. 
God's people must protest against the iniquity they cannot check. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


JESUS THE RIGHTFUL SOVEREIGN. 


1. His Authority: 
Inheritance (Psa. 2:7; Heb. 1: Be 
Character Gohe V4 14: at Co. ub: 15; b. 1: 8). 


Appointment (Psa. 2:6; H 

Position (Heb. 10: ; Rev. 8 
2. His Titles: 

Prince 


Prince oe ork ife aha 8: i 
Prince of the me of o og oe ty 1: 5) 


King of Israel John 1 1: v*. 

King of the Jews (Matt, 2:2) 

King of saints (Rev. 15: 3). 

King of kings (1 Tim. 6: 15; Rev. 17: 14). 
3. His Glory: 


Balaam (Num. 24: 
y isaiah (Isa. 9: aie 
ae: : 5). 





Dan Dan. 9: 24). 
Micah (Micah 6: 2). 
Malachi (Mal. 4: 2). 


to Mary (Luke 1 : 32, 33), 

by angels (Luke 2: 13, 14 

by the Magi (Matt. 2: 1, 

by John (John 1: 29). 

by the thief (Lake %: 42). 

by Stephen (Acts 7 : 56). 

in heaven (Rev. 5: 11, 12). 

univ y (Phil. 2: $11; Rev. 5: 13). 





4. His Sway: 

Over saints (Col. 1: 13). 

Over enemies (Psa. 110: 1). 

Over death (1 Cor. 15: 25, 26). 
Universal (Psa. 72:8; Zech. 14: 9). 
Everlasting (Dan. 7: 14; Luke 1: 33). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


InTERVENING Events.—No intervening events are 
recorded ; except that from 1 Samuel 12: 12 we see that an 
invasion of Nahash the Ammonite had occasioned the 
people’s desire for a king. 

PLace.— Ramah, now Er-Ram, the residence of Samuel. 

Time.—Bible margin B.C. 1112. 

Prrsons.—Samuel, his sons Joel and Abiah, the elders of 
Israel, and the people in assembly. 

Crrcumstances.—In Samuel’s old age, his sons, made 
judges in his place, conduct themselves badly. The elders 
of Israel therefore complain to Samuel, and ask for a king to 
judge them. Samuel is displeased, but he prays to the Lord, 
who tells him to grant Israel’s request, but to protest 
solemnly to them, and show them what it would be to have a 
king 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


Verse 1.— When Samuel was old: We have no means of 
knowing his precise age at this time, He may, perhaps, 
have been, as some chronologers assume, about sixty years 
old. He could not well have been much older, and the lan- 
guage here used would scarcely consist with his being 
younger.— He set his sons as judges to Israel: It is not, of 
course, implied that he abdicated his judgeship in their favor, 
nor that he intended to make the office hereditary in his 
family. He associated them with himself in the administra- 
tion of justice, as Moses appointed subordinate judges to 
lighten the cares of his office (Exod. 18; 25, 26). And such 
appointments were in accordance with the express directions 
of the law (Deut. 16: 18). 





When the wie beareth rule, the people mourn (Prov. uF 2 
Sosrowing . . . that they should see his face mo more (A 


The advancement of his sons to 


usage of the times (Judg. 10: 4; 2 Sam. 8: 18; 2 Chron. 11: 
23; Pea. 45: 16). The fact here recorded shows that this 
eminently pious man, though a distinguished prophet, was 
not infallible in his estimate of character, nor free from the 
weakness of a blind partiality for his children, nor raised 
above the liability of making unsuitable appointments in h‘s 
conduct of public affairs, His inspiration made him infalli- 
ble and authoritative in all his utterances and acts as God’s 
immediate ambassador and representative. But this did not 
render him impeccable or make his human frailties and 
errors worthy of imitation. In recording the faults and 

| follies of good men, and even of inspired men, with strict im- 

| partiality, the Bible teaches us to find our standard only in 
God’s perfect law, and in the one perfect example of his 
incarnate Son, and to follow even the best of men only as they « 
accord with this. 

Verse 2.—The names of Samuel’s sons are indicative of 
their father’s piety, and his protest against the idolatry into 
which Israel had so largely lapsed. Joel means “Jehovah 
is God,” and “ Abiah” one whose “ father is Jehovah.” The 
religious significance of their names was in glaring contrast 
with their irreligious conduct, as Judas, the betrayer of our 
Lord, likewise dishonored his noble name, which signifies 
“ praise” (comp. Gen. 49: 8). From 1 Chronicles 6: 28 it 
might appear as though Samuel’s eldest son was likewise 
called “ Vashni.” And there are numerous instances, both 
in sacred and profane history, in which the same person bore 
different names (John 1: 42; 20: 24; Acts 13:9). In all 
probability, however, “ Vashni” is not a proper name, but 
Should be translated “and the second,” the name of the 
older brother not having been given, or having, by some 
accident, been dropped from the text; and the real meaning 
of the verse is, “ The sons of Samuel ; the first-born, and the 
second Abiah.” And that the missing name was “ Joel,” 
appears from verse 33, where “Shemuel” is only another 
mode of writing “Samuel,” the words being identical in the 
Hebrew, and the different spelling being entirely due to the 
English translators. Beer-sheba: In the extreme south of 
the land, whence the current phrase, “from Dan to Beer- 
sheba” (Judg. 20:1; 1 Sam 3: 20), denoting the land in its 
entire extent from north to south. 

Verse 3.— Walked not in his ways: Did not pursue a like 
course of conduct. Samuel’s upright life, and especially his 
integrity as a judge, was acknowledged by all (12: 3-5). 
Grace is not hereditary, and the promise to faithful parental 
training (Gen. 17: 7; Prov. 22: 6) declares the ordinary rule 
of God’s gracious providence, not an absolute law to which 
there are no exceptions. There is no intimation in the case 
of Samuel, as there was in that of Eli, that he neglected his 
duty to his children or failed in the proper exercise of 
parental authority (3:13). A parent’s character, good or 
bad, is exceedingly influential, but will not always determine 
that of his child (Ezek. 18: 9; 10:14). It is interesting to 
observe that the writer of this narrative, as well as the origi- 
nal actors in the transactions here described, had the Mosaic 
law before them, and make repeated use of its phrases and 
technical expressions. The criminality of Samuel’s sons is 
described in the terms of the law; they were precisely what, 
according to the law, judges should not be. Moses appointed 
as judges men “hating covetousness,” the very word here 
translated “ lucre,” and which properly means “unjust gain,” 
and is rendered in the Targum “the mammon of falsehood” 
(Luke 16: 9, 11, 13). Samuel’s sons turned aside after unjust 
gain: Deviated from the straight path of integrity and 
upright dealing whenever it was to their interest to do so.— 
And took bribes and perverted judgment: The law says in ubso- 
lutely identical terms, in the original Hebrew (Deut. 16: 19), 
“Thou shalt not pervert judgment . . . and thou shalt not 
take a bribe.” To pervert judgment is for sinister or selfish 
ends to pronounce a false and unjust sentence. 

Verse 4.—The elders of Israel: Under the forms of patri- 
archal government, which were still to some extent retained 
in Israel during the entire period of their national existence, 
“the elders” were the representatives of the people. They 
recognize the supreme authority of Samuel, and assemble at 
his residence in Ramah to lay their petition before him in 
this emergency. 

Verse 5.—They urge his advanced age as showing that he 
was, or soon would become, too infirm to discharge the duties 
of his office, and that in the course of nature he could not be 
expected to occupy it much longer; also the unfitness of his 
sons to succeed him. Upon this they base their request, 
Now set for usa king to judge us like all the nations: In this 
they adopt the precise language of the law (Deut. 17: 14), 
which contemplates a time when the people would say, “I 
will set over mea king like all the nations;” and they 
further observe the direction coupled with it, to “set him 
king over them whom the Lord ghall choose,” by appealing 
to Samuel, as God’s representative, to make the appointment. 
In thus conforming their request to the letter of the law, and 
acting in accordance with its prescription, they say in effect, 
“The time to which the law looked forward has at length 
arrived. Now set over us the king, for whom it authorizes 
us to ask.” 

Verse 6.—And the thing (or, the word) was evil in the eyes 








positions of imfluence and authority was agreeable to the 


of Samuel: It has created not a little surprise and embarrase- 
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ment among interpreters, that a request which seems so 
reasonable under the circumstances, and which was in con- 
formity with an explicit provision of the Mosaic law, should 
have been displeasing to Samuel, and displeasing likewise to 
the Lord. Some have confidently inferred that this enact- 
ment of the law of Moses could not haye been in existence at 
that time, but must have originated at a later period. But 
the obvious allusions to the terms of the law in the narrative, 
such as have already been pointed out, are sufficient to set 
aside this violent hypothesis. 
itself, while very natural for Moses to employ in anticipation 
of so probable a contingency, is not such as could be expected 
in an ex post facto law, after the kingdom had already been 
established, and especially at so late a period as the reign of 
Josiah, to which some critics would refer it. Why should it 
then be emphasized that the king must be a native Israelite 
and not a foreigner (Deut. 17: 15), and no allusion be made 
to the tribe of Judah or the house of David, to which the 
royal line had for ages been confined? Why insist that he 
must not cause the people to return to Egypt (v. 16), which 
no one ever dreamed of doing after their settlement in 
Canaan? (See Num, 14:4.) Others have thought that 
Samuel entertained ambitious designs for his own family, 
which this popular uprising thwarted; but he would have 
repelled such an idea as vehemently as Gideon (Judg. 8: 
22, 23). 

The solution of the difficulty is, that while the letter of the 
law was in this instance scrupulously observed by the people, 
its spirit was disregarded. The statute was not mandatory 
but permissive. Like some other provisions of the Mosaic 
law, it was a concession to the weakness of the people and 
their incapacity to come up to their true ideal (Mark 10: 5). 
It has been made a ground of objection to the Mosaic consti- 
tution that it provides for no efficient executive. It creates 
no adequate central authority, to be a visible bond of union 
to the tribes and enforce the laws throughout the nation. 
When Moses and Joshua, who were raised up for the per- 
formance of their specific tasks, laid down’ their leadership, 
there was no one to take their place. The consequence was 
that the tribes fell apart; jealousies and rivalries arose 
among them; the sense of national unity was obscured or 
faded out ; every one did that which was right in his own 
eyes (Judg. 17:6; 21:25). In this divided state they 
became an easy prey to foreign oppressors, to whom they 
could only offer effectual resistance when the exigency called 
forth an extraordinary leader who could, for the time, reunite 
the people against the common enemy. The whole course 
of things, from the time of Joshua to that of Samuel, demon- 
strated the necessity of a kingdom, There was need of a 
strong and permanent central government, if the unity of the 
people was to be preserved, if they were to be protected from 
invasion, if law and order were to be established, if Israel 
was to possess that peace and prosperity which was essential 
to their development in their proper character as the people 
of God. It was accordingly the purpose of God that a king- 
dom should be established in Israel; this was necessary to 
the accomplishment of the divine plans concerning them; 
and this would afford a new and expressive type of the com- 
ing Saviour, as the king of his people. 

Nevertheless, the necessity for this, after all, arose out of 
the culpable weakness of the people, and their ina! Jity to 
realize as yet the true Mosaic ileal. The goveruncut which 
Moses established was a pure tieoeracy, with no visible and 
earthly head, but in which Got himself was the sole sapreme 
ruler. He gave their laws. 112 organized their state. His 
sanctuary was their common centre, where all the people 
gathered, year by year, to renew their allegiance to him, and 
to cement their union to one another. If loyal and obedient, 
his omnipotence was pledged for their security and defense. 
If the people had continued faithful to God, theirs would 
have been the strongest and most beneficent government on 
the face of the earth. All their weakness and oppressions 
were the direct result of their disloyalty and sin. It was the 
glory of Israel that they “dwelt alone” (Num. 23: 9; Deut. 
33: 28), and that they were “separated” in character and 
destiny from all the nations of the world (Exod. 33: 16). 
And for them to hanker after a likeness to other nations was 
disowning and renouncing their high prerogative. And, 
especially, under the circumstances, it betrayed a great lack 
of confidence in God, who, upon their penitent return to him, 
had just granted them a signal victory over the Philistines 
(7:10), and who had uniformly interfered, on behalf of 
themselves and their fathers, whenever they had besought 
his favor (12: 7, etc.). 

Verse 7.—Their request was granted; which would not have 
been the case, if it had been a fundamental violation of the 
Mosaic constitution. A king was capable of becoming a great 
blessing to them. A king, as conceived and represented in 
Psalm 20 and Psalm 21, who was but the vicegerent and 
the instrument of their divine King, who ruled in his name, 
and subject to his will, and recognizing his dependence upon 
him, was no more inconsistent with the true headship and 
sovereignty of Jehovah than were such leaders as Moses or 
Joshua, or Samuel himself, Had they asked for a king in 
this spirit, they would not have been censurable. Desiring 
a king while Samuel was still among them was equivalent to 


And the language of the law | 





a rejection of him, This, however, was not the main thing. 
—For not thee merely have they rejected, but me have they 
rejected from reigning over them: They did this by distrusting 


the Lord, and desiring instead a king in whom they might | 


repose their confidence, ‘ 

Verse 8.—This last affront to Jehovah, and to Samuel as 
his representative, was of a piece with all their conduct in 
time past, and with their various apostasies from God. 

Verse 9.—And now hear their voice: The Lord directs Sam- 
uel to give them their wish, not because it was agreeable to 
him, but for the opposite reason that it was displeasing to 
him. He had his own gracious design in setting up the 
kingdom. But because of the inopportune time and the 
offensive spirit which had actuated their request, he grants 
them their petition in the first instance, in a form which 
chastises them for their sin. And thus God may curse our 
blessings (Mal. 2: 2), and punish us by answering our unrea- 
sonable and unsubmissive prayers. But one final effort 
should yet be made to convince them of. their folly.—Only 
protesting thou shalt protest, or solemnly declare, to them, or it 
may mean testifying thou shalt testify against them: Bear wit- 
ness in a decided manner in opposition to their wishes, by 
showing them not only the wrong which they have done 
toward God, but also, and especially, the risk which they are 
incurring and the damage which they may bring upon them- 
selves by insisting upon having a king,x—And thou shalt tell 
them the right of the king: As fixed by custom, or the usage of 
the nations whom they were bent on imitating, the preroga- 
tives which he will exercise, and the dues which he will 
claim, It involved placing in the hands of one man an 
amount of arbitary power hitherto unknown in the Israelitish 
state, which it would be well for them to ponder before the 
irrevocable step was taken (see vs, 11-18), 

Verse 10.—Samuel acted the part of a faithful ambassador 
of God in honestly and fully declaring the message which 
was given to him to deliver. 

It now appears why the penitent return of the people to the 
Lord at Mizpeh (7: 5, 6) was not immediately followed by 
the re-establishment of God's dwelling-place in the midst of 
his people, by the selection of a new sanctuary in place of 
Shiloh, and the transportation of the ark to it. The people 
had not really returned unto Jehovah with all their hearts 
(7:3). On the contrary, they were on the eve of doing that 
which he regarded as a virtual rejection of him, and im this 
purpose they persisted in spite of the remonstrance of Samuel 
and of the Lord’s displeasure. So long as they were in this 
state of mind, the breach between Jehovah and Israel could 
not be healed. They must first learn by sad experience, 
during the reign of Saul, that “it is better to trust in the 
Lord than to put confidence in princes.’ ‘Then, when God 
had given them a king after his own heart, in the person of 
of David, the way was prepared for the Lord’s return; Zion 
was chosen as God’s holy hill, the ark was brought forth from 
its concealment, and Jehovah once more fixed his habitation 
in the midst of his people. 





“VOX POPULI, VOX Dz.’ 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


Perhaps there is no proverb which is more familiar, as it 
is certain there is none more faulty, than this: “The voice 
of the people is the voice of God.” We enter to-day upon 
the study of a fragment of history which furnishes a most 
decided proof of its untruth, And since the motto is Latin, 
it might as well go now with a comment upon it from one of 
the greatest of the old Roman philosophers, even Cicero 
himself, who says in his treatise Concerning Laws: “ It is 
most absurd to suppose that all the things are just which are 
found in the enactments and institutions of a state. There 
is no such power in the sentence and command of fools, as 
that by their vote the nature of things can be reversed. 
The law did not begin when first written, but when it first 
had existence; that is, when the divine mind first had 
existence.” 

It is our purpose now, not to expound, but illustrate; we 
are, as usual, to state and enforce a few lessons from the 
story. ‘ 

1. Grace is not always hereditary (v.1). It was not in 
the case of Eli, and it is not here in the case of Samuel. 
Johnson’s Dictionary defines the word gentleman, “one of 
good extraction, but not noble.” On that basis there are 
more gentlemen in society perhaps than might be suspected. 
Piety cannot be transmitted according to physical laws, 
however; and yet it seems as if we might insist upon the 
signal benefits of being born of good stock rather than of 
corrupt. And on the whole, it is most likely we shall all be 
found quoting the familiar inferences of Thomas Fuller, 
from his “Good Thoughts in Bad Times,” as our most con- 
tented conclusions: “Lord, I find the genealogy of .wy 
Saviour strangely checkered with four remarkable changes 
in four immediate generations: first, Roboam begat Abia, a 
bad father begat a bad son; second, Abia begat Asa, a bad 
father begat a good son; third, Josaphat begat Joram, a good 
father a bad son: I see, Lord, from hence, that my father’s 
piety cannot be entaile; that is bad news for me: but I see, 





also, that actual impiciy is not hereditary ; that is good news 
for my son.” 

2. Fine names do not change hearts (v. 2). Joel gave no 
evidence that he believed “Jehovah is God;” nor did 
Abiah remember “Jehovah is my father.” Their parents 
probably hoped « great deal for those sons when they 
bestowed such names in the reverent regard they themselves 
cherished for the true faith of Israel. We have now what 
are called our “Christian names.’ It does not follow that 
they were bestowed by our parents with any direct perti- 
nency of significance as words, for that is not our modern 
custom, But there is often a suggestion in one’s name which 
might well be heeded. We surely should expect that a 
maiden called “Sophia” ought not to be a fool, for her 
name means wisdom; and “Gertrude” suggests a character 
of all-truth. And so “Alfred” becomes a pledge of all- 
peace, and “ Leonard ” must not be a coward as long as he 
is called lion-like. Francis is to be frank, and Anna is to 
be gracious. And Nathanael, Theodore, Elnathan and 
Dorothy, are each and all the “gift of God.” But, above all, 
it is indecent to flaunt old honored family names in our 
faces, claiming due obeisance, when the men and women 
who bear them are unworthy of the stock. There was a 
vice-president of the United States once who had no more 
right in Christian circles to be called “Burr” than he had 
to be called “ Aaron.” 

3. Covetousness is idolatry (v. 3). We are all agreed 
that the love of money is the root of all evil: but we may 
not have fully understood the meaning of the apostle who 
considered the greed for gain a breach of the first command- 
ment in the Decalogue. But before we leave this part of 
the history, we shall discover that through the system of 
bribe-tak:ng these younger men did much to turn the whole 
nation from God’s reign. ‘Such a perversion of official trust 
into personal onrichment is an old contemptible sin, with 
not even the small grace of originality in it; it would he 
better to be sold as a chattel than as a villain; the one is a 
free-sluve, the other a bond-serf of Satan. 

4. Croakers always find easy companionship (v. 4). 
Ravens are said to detect afar off birds of the same black 
feather and the same lugubrious voice. ‘These “elders of 
Israel” in the story might surely have been about better 
business than ministering to ‘popular discontent. ‘They 
were living under a theocracy, and God was overhead; they 
could have interfered before for the suppression of these 
corrupt judges, and in a wiser way. It was a remark of Lord 
Beaconsfield that “it is much easier to be critical than to be 
correct.’ Many a man ean grow melancholy and even 
boisterous over the sins of the age, who never has contril- 
uted in any cheerful degree to its purity. Failures of good 
men are sometimes made apologies for bad men encouraging 
sins. Dissatisfaction finds it entertaining to breed distrust, 
and at such a hint from “elders” men begin to clamor 
merely for a party change. And thoughtful citizens wonder 
whether anything is going to be gained by putting in a fresh 
set of ungorged bribe-takers. Joel and Abiah were bad 
enough ; we wonder if the monarchists liked the atmosphere 
better when Saul came into power. 

5. Language is sometimes used to conceal thought (v. 5). 
Diplomacy has a certain strong flavor of antiquity about it, 
Just notice how these crafty elders plead their hypocritical 
arguments for an overthrow of the government, and shake 
the couscientious scruples of the faithful old man by the 
humiliating and cruel'arraignment of his sons. Those were 
not the real’ reasons why they wanted a king. Lord Bacon 
declares that “in all wise human governments; they that sit 
at the helm do more happily bring their purposes about, and 
insinuate more easily into the minds of the people by pretext 
and oblique’ courses than by direct methods; so that ali 
sceptres and maces of authority ought in very deed to be 
crooked in the upper end.” There has hardly ever heen a 
sin 80 heinous as that plausible reasons of state could not be 
urged by elastic consciences in favor of it. It was an old 
saying of Pascal; that the world is satisfied with words, and 
few care to dive beneath the surface of them. Logic has 
very little to do with the utterances of a bad heart, when 
politicians begin to reason ; and there is truth in the sarcasm 
of one of the wittiest of Frenchmen: “ When the major of 
an argument is an error, and the minor a passion, it is to be 
feared that the conclusion will be a crime, for this is a 
syllogism of self-love.” These “elders” wanted the show 
and glitter of royalty “like all the nations;” what had that 
to do with Samuel’s sons? Why did they not suppress the 
sons, and cling to God? 

6. Prayer is a most salutary exercise whenever one is in 
any wise displeased (v. 6), It would not be fair to assert 
that Samuel was vexed to lose the patronage of the govern- 
ment offices out of the family, nor that he was hurt because 
these people intimated he was becoming superannuated : we 
have no suggestion in all his history that he was cither 
jealous or corrupt. But he discovered that the complication 
was now too deep for an old man like him to deal with; and 
so he went in prayer to God, 

7. Rejecting divine providence is rejecting divine govern- 
ment (v. 7), The end of all civil government, says an 


ancient thinker,’ is “to live well according to the divine 
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pleasure.” Jehovah had been caring for that nation for 
many years. To ask for an earthly king was simply to wish 
to dethrone him. See how the prophet tells over this story 
(Hos. 13: 11). 

8. Wilful disobedience continuously repeated becomes set- 
tled rebellion (vy. 8). The reply which Samuel received 
informed him that this was no new case of sudden refusal of 
God; that nation had actually got into the habit of it. We 
may all unconsciously sin till we forget we are sinning, and 
then we crash down suddenly into crime. That is what the 
shrewd Guizot wished to impress: “Men fall on the side 
towards which they lean.” 

9. Prayers are sometimes granted with a protest (v. 9). 
Solemn moment is that for any nation or for any man when 
Jehovah gives him in judgment what he asked for in pride 
(Psa, 106: 15). 

10. Circumstances may erect a foreordained fact into a 
responsible sin (v.10). The Lord said these people might 
be permitted their wish, and yet they were guilty. This 
demand of Israel had been foreseen, and predicted three 
hundred years before (Deut. 17: 14). Indeed, a thing had 
been promised when the all-wise God should deem it advan- 
tageous for the nation to have one (Gen. 17: 6). And yet 
this whole proceeding was wrong ; for it was conducted with- 
out reference to God’s will. The highest of all illustrations 
of the mighty principle involved in human free-agency 
under divine sovereignty is found in the crucifixion of the 
Lord Jesus Christ (see Acts 2: 23). 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


This lesson tends to show us: 
HOW WE WORK OUR RUIN. 


1. We Magnify Real Troubles (vs. 1: 4). 

2. We Think Our Neighbors Are Better Off (v. 5). 

3. We Want Some Other Help than God’s (vs. 6-8). 

4. We Go Wrong in Spite of Warnings (vs 9, 10). 

1. WE MAGNIFY REAL TROUBLES. 
Samuel made his sons judges. . . . His sons . . . took 

and perverted judgment (vs. 1-3). It was real trouble which 
the Israelites had. And there are very few persons who do 
not have real troubles. It is not often the case, that a hus- 
band couldn’t find some solid cause of complaint against his 


wife ; or wife against her husband ; or child against parents ; 


+ church-member against pastor; or citizen against official ; 
the attempt were fairly to be made. But it is one thing to 
recognize the exigtence of trouble, and quite another thing to 
‘decide what is to be done in view of that trouble, There is 
no truer test of a man than his manner of dealing with real 
troubles. And the most of wrong-doing in this world comes 
of magni” ing real troubles, rather than of imagining troubles 
which have no existence. 
& WE THINK OUR NEIGHBORS ARE BETTER OFF. 

Now make us a king to judge us like all the nations (v. 5). 
Israel was pretty badly off under such corrupt rulers as the 
sons of Samuel proved themselves. But Israel was a great 
deal better off, even then, than any of the nations [Gen- 
tiles} round about them. But that wasn’t the way they 
looked at their case. They over-estimated their own troubles; 
and they under-estimated the troubles of their neighbors. 
And that is the way of the world, If an American citizen 
gets provoked with the course of the majority on a pet pro- 
ject of his, he wishes we had a monarchy. If a minister or 
a church-member has a serious difference with his ecclesias- 
tical authorities, he is disposed to go into another denomina- 
tion, And even boys and girls in very good families often 
think that they should be the gainers if they could only have 
the privileges which the children of their neighbors enjoy. 
But most of the ways which seem attractive to us in other 
spheres than the sphere in which God has set us, are bad 
ways; and if we could go in those ways, we should be mov- 
ing hell-ward. 

% WE WANT SOME OTHER HELP THAN GOD'S. 

The Lord said, . . . They have rejected me, that I should not 
reign over them (v. 7). The Israelites had not formally 
rejected God as their ruler, but they wanted some one else, 
also, to rule over them, They would probably have been 
glad to have God help their king, when they should get a 
king; but they thought it necessary to have a king for God 
to help. God called this a rejection of himself as their ruler. 
Of course, he has the same opinion of such conduct now-a- 
days on the part of any of his people. If we are not satisfied 
with our lot as God has assigned it to us, we are really dis- 
satisfied with God, who has assigned us this lot. If we think 
that we need any other help than God gives to us,—need it 
to enable us to do most for him or for our fellows, or to be 
happiest in our sphere,—we think that God as he is, and as 
he is doing, is short of full measure. Yet many a person 
who would not say that he valued God more than a human 
helper, or than a handsome bank account, would admit that 
in his opinion God and a human helper, or God and a hand- 
some bank account, would be better than God alone. Yet 





just that feeling is what is here pointed out as the rejection 
of God’s rule. 


4 WE GO WRONG IN SPITE OF WARNINGS. 

Hearken unto their voice: howbeit yet protest solemnly wnté 
them, and show them the manner of the king that shall rule over 
them (v. 9). There is such a thing as going wrong without 
any knowledge of the sure consequences of that course. But 
the largest share of suffering, from an evil course in this 
world, is on the part of those who were fully warned of their 
danger, and who are now just where they were told that they 
would be. Children disobey, or are untruthful, or are quar- 
relsome, when, again and again, they have learned by expe- 
rience how wretched their misdoing in that line is sure to 
make them. Men and women indulge in sin in the full light 
of the tendency of the sins which they give themselves to. 
They have a hope, it is true, that somehow God’s word, or 
God's orderings, will fail in their case; at all events, they 
will take the risk. It is not more warnings, nor yet more 
outside light, that sinners generally need ; it is a willingness 
to trust God, and to submit themselves to Christ as their 
saviour. “If they hear.not Moses and the prophets, neither 
will they be persuaded though one rose from the dead.” 





TEACHING HINTS. 


BY M. ©. HAZARD. 


I. Unworthy Sons. That two such godly men as Eli and 
Samuel should have ungodly sons is not in the natural order 
of things. The surprise caused by their-defection is testi- 
mony of the fact, that more is expected of the sons of Chris- 
tian men than of the sons of others. And as a rule they 
justify this expectation. Despite the sneers about the sons of 
ministers and of deacons, statistics show that no sons turn out 
quite so well as those who have been brought up in houses 
where prayer is wont to be made. 

1. The sons made judges. “He made his sons judges over 
Israel.” The reason for their appointment is obvious 
Samuel had become aged, and felt the weight of his increas- 
ing years. He desired to relieve himself of some of the 
many burdens he was carrying by delegating a part of his 
authority to his sons. And, no doubt, he had been cherish- 
ing the hope that his sons might follow in his footsteps, and 
become the oracles through which the people should learn 
the will of God. 

2. The sons’ character. “ His sons walked not in his ways.” 
Their names indicate how disappointing this must have been 
to Samuel. For Joel means Jehovah is God, and Abiah signi- 
fies Jehovah is Father. Their names represent their father’s 
piety, and emphasize their own disgrace. They differed from 
their father, in that they “turned aside after filthy lucre, 
and took bribes, and perverted judgment.” In them the 
fact was exhibited, that “the love of money is a root of all 
kinds of evil.” Through it they became covetous, purchas- 
able, unscrupulous and unjust. They had no regard for their 
father’s honorable reputation, nor for the law of God respect- 
ing the administration of justice (Exod. 23: 6,8; Deut. 16: 
19), Goodness is not hereditary. Power is a perilous trust. 
Give a man power, and he will show of what he is made. 

II. An Unworthy Request. Note:—1. By whom it was pre- 
ferred. “All the elders of Israel.” The matter had been 
carefully considered. There must have been a good deal of 
consultation over it before it was brought before Samuel. 
The movement had obtained national magnitude before he 
was aware of it. When the elders came to him, they came 
representing the wish of the nation. 

2. How it was preferred. Two plausible reasons are given 
for urging the request. (1.) Samuel’s age. “Behold, thou 
artold.” In this is the intimation, that Samuel is not now 
so capable for leadership as formerly, that in the future he 
would be less capable than now, and that soon he must 
expect to go the way of all the earth. And this, in part, at 
least, he himself had recognized in appointing his sons as 
judges. (2.) Samuel’s sons. “Thy sons walk not in thy 
ways.” Here was: (a.) A tribute to his own uprightness. 
In Samuel himself they express, by implication, the utmost 
confidence. And, indeed, they could not do otherwise; for 
upon his administration there was not even the taint of suspi- 
cion, When he came to pass over to the king much of his power 
as a judge, the people emphatically testified : “ Thou hast not 
defrauded us, nor oppressed us, neither hast thou taken 
aught of any man’s hand” (1 Sam. 12: 4). (6.) A con- 
trast between himself and his sons. The gratification caused 
by the tribute to his own integrity must have been entirely 
quenched by this reference to his sons. The judge was com- 
plimented at the expense of the father! And the most pain- 
ful part of this assertion of the elders was the intimation 
there was in it, that they were only giving utterance to a 
fact of which cvery one was aware. All Israel knew of the 
corrupt character of his sons. 

We have noted the reasons for making the request. Now, 
what was the request? “Make us a king to judge us like all 
the nations.” In this the elders :—1. Show respect for Samuel 
as aman of God. They ask him as God’s representative to 


make them aking. They had not moved in the matter in | 


any disorderly way. 2. State the necessity for having a king. 
“To judge us.” Samuel, as they alleged, was now too old, 
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and his sons were too unprincipled. It does not seem to 
have occurred to the elders, that the obnoxious sons could 
be removed, and that God could raise up another judge in 
the place of Samuel, as true a man of God as that prophet 
himself. 3. Reveal their true motive. “ Like all the nations.” 
Here they exhibited the true desire of their hearts, They 
wanted to be like other nations. - Prosperity had given birth 
to pride. They longed for the pomp, and show, and circum- 
stance ofa kingdom. Afterward (v. 20) they enlarge a little 
on the reason why they wish for a king: “That our king 
may judge us, and go out before us, and fight our battles.” 
They did not believe in their present form of government as 
a government of power. A theocracy might be good so far 
as worship was concerned, but it was hardly fitted to hold its 
own in conflict with the nations round about. So men have 
sneered in these days in regard to running this government 
upon “a Sunday-school basis.” But the elders forgot for the 
moment how God had overcome all their enemies for them 
so long as they were faithful to him, and that all their 
defeats and afflictions were due, not to the weakness of their 
form of government, but to their own infidelity, as a people, 
to the commands of their God. And in the history of all 
nations, it will be found that it is true that “righteousness 
exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to any people.” The 
“Sunday-school” governments are, after all, the most stable. 


III. An Unworthy People—1. Samuel's displeasure. “ But 
the thing displeased Samuel.” He had a right to be dis- 
pleased. For he had done much for Israel. He had deliv- 
ered the people from their servitude to the Philistines, estab- 
lished a system of justice, and under his rule, the land had 
been brought up to a high degree of prosperity. The people 
had nothing of which to complain, except the corruption of 
his sons—and they could easily have been removed. It was 
evident that the reasons given by the elders for desiring a 
king were pretexts merely for securing a change of gov- 
ernment. 

2. Samuel’s prayer. “ And Samuel prayed unto the Lord.” 
In this is an exhibition of the Christian character of the 
man. Samuel was hurt, but he did not upbraid—he laid the 
whole matter before the Lord. He could have sent away, 
the elders with indignation, and refused to have acceded to 
their request, upon the ground that such a petition was trea- 
son to the Lord as their king. But Samuel was not one to 
act without first seeking divine guidance. No matter how 
much displeased one may be, he will be pretty sure to act 
right in the end, if he goes to the Lord for direction. 

3. Samuel's answer. The answer that Samuel gets is: (1.) 
One of comfort. “They have not rejected thee, but they 
have rejected me, that I should not reignover them.” There 
is a tender consideration for Samuel in this reply, that is 
something wonderful. It is as though a soldier had come 
wailing to his general over some slight injury, and, for 
answer, was shown that the bolt, which had merely grazed 
him, had sunk deep into the heart of his patient, uncom- 
plaining commander! Samuel had been taking this as a 
matter purely personal to himself. God shows him that it 
was not himself, but the Lord, whom the people had rejected, 
And in the presence of the divine angvish, the prophet is 
mute. Henceforth, we hear no more of Samuel’s displeasure, 
From this time on, in this transaction, he is sensitive for 
God, but not for himself. (2.) One of instruction. “Hearken 

. - yet protest solemnly,” etc. Semuel was not to refuse, 
but to warn. God’s dealing with his people in this matter 
was characteristic. He would not compel them to remain 
under his own kingship, but he would faithfully warn them 
of the consequences of choosing another king than himself— 
and then let them choose. So does he now with every indi- 
vidual. He protests most solemnly against choosing aught 
but himself to reign in the heart, and faithfully shows what 
the manner of the servitude will be, but he does not force 
any one to take him as his sovereign. He desires naught 
but voluntary homage. 

4. Samuel's obedience. “ And Samuel told all the words of 
the Lord unto the people.” He showed them “the manner” 
of the king that should reign over them. [Tle tried to make 
it evident to them, that they were demanding, not a blessing, 
but « curse. He set before them the fact that the king’s 
thought would be, not of their welfare, but of his own per- 
sonal aggrandizement and luxury (vs. 11-13); that he would 
be rapacious (v. 14); that the taxes necessary to support him 
in state would be oppressive (vs. 15-17); and that, if they 
chose this lot, there would be no escape for them from it. 
But the warning was in vain. Their hearts were set upon 
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having a king. They rather relished the hints of kingly | 


state, magnificence, and power that were conveyed in Sam- 
uel’s warning. And so, by their evil persistence, God had 
no longer a kingdom upon earth! It was taken away, never 
to be restored until Christ shall reign King of kings and 
Lord of lords. 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


If you asked the children last week what they found in the 
life and work of Samuel to remind them of Jesus Christ, 
repeat the question, and see if any have since thought of it, 
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and can answer. You can also review part of the teaching 
about Samuel as a preacher, priest, and judge. As a 
preacher, what were some of the things he taught the 
people? Whom only did he tell them they should serve ? 
What did Jesus say to the people, in his day, about loving 
God with all their soul, strength, and mind? As a priest, 
what did Samuel do for the people? What did he bring 
and offer up for them? If there had been any spot or blem- 
ish on it, would that young lamb have been an acceptable 
offering? While the men were fighting the Philistines, 
what was Samuel doing? What is it to intercede? An 
intercessor is one who goes between two parties and asks of 
one favor or mercy for the other. Samuel was an inter- 
cessor. How did he intercede? 

Samuel’s sons.—Samuel was an old man, too old perhaps 
to go from place to place, as he used to do; and he made his 
sons help him in his work, and stationed them as judges over 
the people. But they were not like their father; even if he 
had taught them faithfully, they did not walk in his ways. 
What example of wicked sons had Samuel seen in his youth? 
We are not told that these two were vile like Eli’s sons ; but, 
instead of being just and doing right, they cared more to be 
rich and make themselves great. The law God had given, 
which they surely knew, said that a judge must not take a 
gift, or respect one person above another, but decide fairly. 
Would it be right to favor a man because he was rich, and 
decide against another because he was poor? Would it be 
right to take money beforehand, and promise to give the 
answer he wanted, to suit the one who could pay the most? 
That is called taking bribes, and was what Samuel’s sons did, 
for “they loved money and took bribes.” Do you suppose the 
people liked that? Would they not complain among them- 
selves, agd plan how they could be rid of such judges? 
Would Samuel approve of what his sons did ? 

T he elders of Israel.—The elders knew how the people felt, 
and they met together, and decided to tell Samuel what dis- 
pleased them and what they wanted. They came in a com- 
pany to Samuel, at Ramah, and complained of two things 
which did not suit them. First, they said to Samuel, “Thou 
art old.” So he was an old man; a wise, good man, and his 
age helped to make him so wise He had aided them in 
many times of trouble, and he had grown old faster, and had 
become more and more worn, because he had carried their 
sorrows on his own heart. He had grown old in hard 
service for them and their children. Do you think they 
showed any thanks to him? Was it kind to call him an old 
man, making no mention of his labors, and try to put him 
out of his place? There was a second complaint, and how 
it must have gone to the old father’s heart; for he knew it 
to be too true, and most likely he had grieved about it more 
than they had. They said, “Thy sons walk not in thy 
ways.” No, they did not; but might not the elders have 
advised some way of lightening the labor for Samuel and 
persuading the sons to do better? They did not care to do 
that ; their minds were made up as to what they wanted, and, 
after their complaints, they said, “ Now make us a king to 
judge us like all the nations.” That was it. Other nations 
had a king who lived in splendor, and made a great show of 
power, and they wanted a king to rule them, and go grandly 
before them in their marches and battles. “Samuel was dis- 
pleased.” How well he knew their hearts! Who had chosen 
them to be His own people? Who promised their land to 
the children of Abraham? Who led them in all their 
dangerous journeys, delivered in war, fed in famine, healed 
from disease? What perishing earthly king could do for 
them, or be to them, such a king as God had been? Do you 
wonder that “Samuel was displeased”? How did he 
answer? Did he trust in his own wisdom? Dear old 
Samuel, just as true-hearted and trustful as when he slept, a 
child, in the tabernacle. What is the meaning of his name? 
Do you remember what he answered when the voice in the 
night called so often? When he heard, he was ready to 
listen and obey. So in all his long life his motto seems to 
have been, “Speak, for thy servant heareth.” Before 
answering the elders, he went with his grieved heart to the 
One who always heard and helped. Why was he displeased 
that they asked fora king? Not for himself, but because he 
felt how ungrateful they were to God—their King. 

T he Lord’s answer.—See how kindly the faithful old ser- 
vant was answered: “They have not rejected thee, but they 
have rejected me, that I should not reign over them. They 
have only served you as they have done unto me so often 

¢since the day I brought them out of Egypt until now.” 
@Could not Samuel bear all their ill-treatment since God was 
80 patient? “ Hear the wordsof the people,” said God, “ and 
show them how it will be with them when they havea king.” 
Samuel told them that a king would take their sons to drive 
his chariots, fight his battles, reap his harvests ; their daugh- 
ters to be confectioners, bakers, cooks; their fields and vine- 
yards, servants and cattle, the best of all, for his own. 
“Then,” he said, “you will cry out because of your king; 
and then the Lord will not hear you.” The people only 
answered, “Nay, nay, but we will have a king over us,” 
Did they know what was best for them? Did they pray ? 
Did they say “Thy will be done”? Is it sinful to be dis- 
contented with your lot? Samuel listened to them, and 





went again and told the Lord all they said. Did he cease 
praying because all was not as he wished ? 

Was it not a dreadful risk for the people to be determined 
to have exactly their own way ? 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T, PEARCE. 


By what act did Israel effect a change of government to 
their own hurt? (Title.) What lesson should we learn from 
their folly? (Golden Text.) 

Was power vested in the judges to appoint their successors, 
or should that selection have been left directly to God? 
(1 Sam. 8:1; Judg. 2: 16,18; Deut. 16:18.) Had any of the 
preceding judges been of human selection, or had they not? 
What position or condition was indicated by riding on white 
asses? (Judg. 5: 10; 10:4; 12:14.) Did the necessity for 
judges cease, or still exist with the establishment of the 
kingdom? (2 Chron. 19:.5-7.) What motive probably 
actuated Samuel in making his sons judges? What indica- 
tion have we of his earliest desire concerning these sons? 
(vy. 2.) Point out Beersheba. What makes it memorable? 
How do we know that Samuel failed in the early religious 
government of his children? (v. 3; Prov. 22:6.) In what 
does this training chiefly consist? (2 Tim.3:15.) Ifachild 
is not taught implicit obedience, and made familiar with 
Scripture before he is able to read, what must we expect of 
his future? Is the foundation of character laid in the first 
three, or in the first six, years of life? Are parents to-day 
any wiser than Samuel was in learning from Eli’s folly? 
How many years had Samuel’s sons been building character 
before the flaw in the foundation publicly appeared ? (v. 3.) 
Were they, or were they not, idolaters? (1 Tim. 6: 10; Col. 
3: 5.) Who took the matter in hand? (v. 4.) How did 
they propose to mend the condition of affairs? (vy. 5.) To 
what extent did they do right, and wherein were they wrong 
in the matter? What lessons are suggested to us by this 
incident? What mistake of Joshua was repeated by Sam- 
uel in making these judges, and by the elders in asking a 
king? (Josh. 9:14; James 1: 5.) How many times has it 
been repeated since? How does God bring his neglectful 
children to the throne of grace? (v. 6; Psa. 56:3.) Was 
Samuel’s' displeasure because of wounded pride, or because 
of holy jealousy for the honor of God’s name and nation? 
(vs. 7, 8.) How should we ever regard self in the service 
of God? (John 15: 20, 21.) Is it mercy, or wrath, which 
delays the answers to our requests? (v. 9.) What example 
does Samuel give every messenger of God? (v. 10.) Describe 
the picture of the people’s future as revealed to them through 
Samuel (vs. 11-18). Did they know it was God, or suppose 
it to be Samuel who unfolded this scene to their eyes? 
Whose voice did they refuse to heed? (v. 19.) How is their 
sin often repeated? (Ezek. 3: 17-19.) Was the desire of 
Israel after a king spiritual, or carnal? (v. 20.) Should 
Christians be a peculiar people, or should they conform to 
the customs of the world ? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





WHO SHALL REIGN? 





Nor THE CHOSEN 
Bur THE CRUCIFIED 


OF THE ISRAELITES, 
oF THE JEWs, 


SHALL HAVE DOMINION 


FROM SEA TO SEA, AND FROM THE RIVER UNTO 
THE ENDS OF THE EARTH, 


KING 





AND THE GOVERNMENT SHALL BE UPON 
HIS SHOULDER. 











HINTS FOR LESSON HYMNS. 


“ Jesus shall reign where’er the sun.” 

“Sound the high praises of Jesus our King.” 

“At the feet of Jesus,” 

“ Hail to the Lord’s anointed.” 

“Sovereign of worlds! display thy power.” 

“ All glory to Jesus be given.” 

“ Tell it out among the nations.” 

“ When the King in his beauty shall come to his throne.” 
“ Jesus, hail! enthroned in glory.” 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL, 


Even if the latter part of the narrative did not show it 
affirmatively, the proper interpretation of verse 1, in its 
Oriental light, is that Samuel made his sons co-ordinate or 
subordinate judges with himself, The people would never 
have suffered Samuel to abdicate the chief dignity and 
supreme power in favor of his sons, except in case of a revo- 
lution or his own misbehavior. The age of the old sufet or 
sheikh gives dignity to the office and glory to the people, to 
the end of his life. 

The practice of the tribes of Mesopotamia and Arabia will 
well illustrate ; and scarcely any of the better bovks of travel 





lack a record of some exemplification of the fact. The 


“hereditary headship of a tribe is indeed subject to almost as 


many modifications as have appeared in the succession to the 
crown of England. The power of a Bedawy ruler is limited 
in the same ways and by the same means as that of absolute 
rulers everywhere. The power of no ruler can extend much 
beyond the customs, or the rules of civil conduct, among the 
people. Beyond that, the “ educating force of law” depends 
very much upon personal power and influence as a man. 
The “voice of the people” has great weight in the appoint- 
ment of a co-regent. 

In short, this portion of Samuel’s experience with the 
people is such, and the form of the narrative is such, that it 
deserves best to be studied as an Oriental example by itself, 
without any external illustration, But if external illustra- 
tion is desired, Lady Anne Blunt’s The Bedouin of the 
Euphrates will furnish enough on this point. 

It is almost unnecessary to say that the misdeeds of 
Samuel’s sons are described in the very language which the 
other ‘portions of the Bible use in showing what a judge 
should not be, though our English obscures it somewhat. 
But bakshish (or mammén’, as the Syriac-speaking people 
sometimes call it), is said by the Eastern peoples themselves 
to rule their country. The Rev. Dr. Perkins relates that 
one of the Nestorian dignitaries told him that mamm6n’ was 
the ruler of Persia, using almost the very phrase (“ mammon 
of iniquity”) which is used in the parable of the Unjust 
Steward. Few travelers in the East have failed to observe 
the dignity, as well as the matter-of-course air, with which a 
long-robed custom-house officer comes to receive his bribe for 
either doing or violating his duty. And the judge on the 
bench is scarcely less regardless of appearances. A case at 
law—as too often here in a way somewhat different—is 
rarely anything but a trial of financial strength. The most 
common exception is strength of another sort, whose simplest 
expression is the sword, 

Accustomed as the Orientals are to a lower standard of 
morals and of ordinary justice, it is readily to be understood 
that the case of Samuel’s sons was of more than ordinary 
flagrancy. It must have been the repeated ruin of litigants 
through the bribes of their oppressors, that called forth this 
protest of the elders of Israel. Their assembly before Sam- 
uel was intended as a revolution; and though a king like 
those of all the Gentiles may seem a desperate refuge, most 
people prefer being cheated and oppressed—if cheated and 
oppressed they must be—by those who bear the name of 
tyrants, rather than by hypocrites under the guise of religion. 
I remember a case where the contest was made by a woman 
for the custody of her minor daughter, against a Christian 
sect, who pretended to have some rights to the girl through 
the father—who had simply abandoned both mother and 
child. Bribes from the ecclesiastical body were more pow- 
erful than the woman’s well-known just cause. The case 
was delayed and delayed, for the purpose of obtaining all the 
bribes that the woman could earn for them, as well as the 
larger bribes of the other side. AtJlast it was hinted that she 
had better join either that sect or some other, so as to gain 
power enough te gain her case. That only led to her furi- 
ous cursing; but as it was believed that she began to enter- 
tain the advice seriously, an attempt was made to murder 
her. Whatever she may have intended, she shortly after- 
wards died, before her lawsuit came to an end. 

“But the thing displeased Samuel” is a very good render- 
ing of the literal, “ But the thing was evil in the eyes of 
Samuel.” Displeasure, mortification, or anger, one or all, is 
expressed by that common phrase. At ghe same time, its 
meaning is not limited to a personal affront. It may, in 
proper case, mean only that it goes strongly against one’s 
preference or judgment. The Lord’s response to Samuel 
shows that it was regarded by Samuel as a bad step and a 
personal mortification; but the whole narrative shows that 
the people still regarded Samuel as the head of the govern- 
ment, and that they were for peaceable measures, and will- 
ing to make him dictator of the method and issue of his 
abdication. 

The words “that I should not reign” would have better 
kept both the Oriental meaning, the peculiar position of 
Israel towards Jehovah, and the sharp point of the Lord’s 
words, had they been replaced by the closer equivalent “that 
I should not be king.” In the Hebrew the sharpness ap- 
pears in the words. The “served other gods,” in verse 8, 
hints that the asking for a king at this juncture was the ask- 
ing for a new object of idolatry. 

“The manner of the king” is of course easy for all to 
understand ; but it more strictly means that body of national 
law (and custom) which follows on the establishment of a 
kingdom ; the constitution of a monarchy in its practical 
workings. Blackstone could scarcely have used a more 
appropriate word under that division of the “rights of per- 
sons” which treats of that person the king. Prerogative, or 
right, is pretty near; but the thing itself must be understood 
before the meaning of the word is grasped. It is the custom 
and the law, and the right; but the Hebrew word primarily 
means “judgment;” as if that unwritten law (custom) which 
rests upon the tacit agreement of all upon the requirements 
of the case, 
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THE BUIADING OF A SERMON* 


In The Preacher and his Sermon, we have a new text- 
book on homiletics, by an author as yet little known 
to the Christian public. There must be a great demand 
for books of this character, to judge from the immense 
recent growth of homiletical literature. Evidently the 
preachers are anxious to attain greater skill, and this 
class of books seems adapted to help them in their efforts. 

Mr, Etter’s volume, it may be said at once, is a better 
book for the class-room than that of either Professor 
Phelps or Professor Hoppin. It does not show the 
finish or the experience which characterize the work of 
the Andover authority, nor the philosophical method 
and extensive reading of the Yale professor; but for the 
guidance of young men, and for an assistant in that drill 
which is essential in the correct training of preachers, it 
promises to be more useful. 

The arrangement of parts is preparatory, theoretical, 
practical, concomitant, Not very scientific this, since 
under the first term are grouped the theory of the 
preacher's office, and that department of homiletics 
usually styled invention or matter, The second part 
treats of disposition, and the third of style and delivery ; 
while the fourth part discusses some points properly 
belonging to liturgies, and also the topic of miscella- 
neous addresses. In his preface, the author justifies his 
arrangement as the natural one. But whatever criti- 


we 


*The Preacher and his treatise on homiletics. WR. Rev. 
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cism might be make on these divisions, there can be no 
doubt that the author has written a book which answers 
many questions asked by students and young preachers 
in these days, including not a few altogether unnoticed 
in most homiletical treatises. 

It is proper for us to indicate that this author devotes 
a chapter to sermons to children, and still another to 
expository sermons, the closing portion of the book 
referring, with some detail, to Bible readings. As 
between the sermonette, or special little sermon to chil- 
dren, before the regular discourse, and the introduction 
of parts addressed to children in the sermon itse'f, Mr. 
Etter prefers the latter method. Perhaps no one way 
is to be always preferred. There are even those whose 
ordinary style is intelligible to children. Thus, for 
example, in the past summer a boy of ten years went home 
from church, and said to his mother: “Mamma, I am 
glad when papa preaches, for I can understand what he 
says.” The “ papa” referred to in that case was a theo- 
logical professor, who does not often preach before 
his own family, and he felt complimented accordingly. 
Mr. Etter speaks with proper praise of the catechetical 
method of discourse, and lays down excellent principles 
in regard to exegetical preparation. He also discusses 
the question of “one or two sermons a Sabbath,” indi- 
cating his preference for the one-sermon system. 

A careful examination of this volume may be recom- 
mended to those who feel the need of some such help. 
As we have frequently intimated in these columns, no 
text-book or good counsel can make a preacher. Even 
in the theological seminary, the best professor of prac- 
tical theology will be the one who trains best, not the 
one who lectures best, or writes the best text-book. Yet, 
so long as men must be told certain things as a prepara- 
tion for real training, books on homiletics have a great 
value. The best book will be that which tells most 
plainly and truly those things which are essential for 
correct training. Judging by this principle, we give 
Mr. Etter’s volume a very high place. 

This volume is open to criticism, of course. For 
instance, the author writes of the Scripture lesson as the 
“ reading-lesson,” which is a faulty expression. “ Les- 
son,” in connection with public worship is, technically, 
a passage to be read, and “ reading lesson,” as Mr. Etter 
uses it, is tautological. The volume has a good index, 
and in form and type it pleases the eye. 





Professor Godet’s commentaries are already well 
known to all the more thorough biblical scholars of 
England and America. Few authors of this generation 
show more spiritual insight, or express themselves more 


* | exactly and gracefully. It is, therefore, a matter of con- 


gratulation that Messrs. Funk and Wagnalls, by arrange- 
ment with Messrs. Clark of Edinburgh, have issued an 
edition of the Commentary on Romans, the price of which 
places it within the reach of a wider circle of students. 
The two volumes of the Edinburgh edition are com- 
pressed into one; without abridgment, however. Of 
course, the type is smaller, and the make-up of the vol- 
ume less expensive. But not only are there no omis- 
sions,—there are additions, and valuable ones. Dr. 
Chambers’s introduction is candid and judicious. He 
points out some of the weaknesses of Professor Godet’s 
treatment, while doing full justice to his excellencies. 
In the foot-notes, added by the American editor, some 
of the minor defects of the original work are remedied. 
As Professor Godet inclines strongly to the received 
text, Dr. Chambers properly adds the judgments of 
recent, and more critical, editors, where important 
variations occur. He has also inserted some neat com- 
ments from more recent American authors. Nor does 
he withhold an emphatic dissent from the exegetical 
and theological positions with which he disagrees. The 
necessary brevity of the foot-notes gives to some of the 
expressions of difference an appearance of curtness, but 
in the appendix, Dr. Chambers shows how courteously, 
as well as forcibly and accurately, he can state his objec- 
tions, when space is allowed him. The most timely 


essay in the Appendix is that in which the subject of 


“ Probation after Death” is discussed. Here the Amer- 
ican editor shows how slight is the exegetical basis for 
the eschatological view of Farrar and others, As a 
Calvinist, Dr. Chambers naturally treats at some length 
the question of divine sovereignty and kindred topics. 
Professor Godetstates the various views well, but is prob- 
ably far from being satisfactory even to Arminian 
readers. It should not be inferred from the reference 
to these additions that Professor Godet’s interpretation 
of the great Epistle differs greatly from that commonly 
received among evangelical Christians. On the important 
matter, how man is accounted righteous before God, he 


Indeed, his analysis of the Epistle gives the doctrine of 
justification by faith more prominence than is allowed 
by many recent commentators. It is not necessary now 
to enlarge upon the merits of the commentary as a 
whole; but attention ought to be called to the pages 
which contain what Professor Godet calls “ Conclusions” 
(pp. 510-516). The statements here grouped are among 
the most striking which the gifted author has ever 
penned. The section in which he discusses the question 
whether the Epistle is a creation of Paul’s powerful 
understanding, or a revelation of God’s mind on the sub- 
ject, is a most powerful argument in favor of inspiration. 
A word should be added in regard to the labor which 
Dr. Chambers has bestowed on the'text of Romans, as 
cited by the author. The Edinburgh translations of 
Professor Godet’s works usually contain the text of the 
Authorized Version, while Professor Godet made his own 
French translation. This led to inconsistencies in the 
English volumes, which have annoyed many. Dr. 
Chambers attempted, and with good success, to restore a 
translation of the author’s translation,—no easy task, as 
all who have had experience in similar labors well know. 
No one who really desires to study the Epistle to the 
Romans, can afford to be without this volume, unless he 
can afford to buy, and can profitably read, the French 
original. (New York: Funk and Wagnalls. 8vo, pp. 
xiii, 531. Price, $2.25.) 


In spite of the fact that Mr. Charles Francis Adams 
has forgotten all the Greek that ever he knew, and 
wishes everybody else to give up the study of that lan- 
guagé, we see no indications that the world is géing to 
commit the supreme foolishness of giving up the knowl- 
edge of the tongue which carries with it, wherever it 
goes, the stamp of intellectual freedom. Mr. Adams 
has spoken; yet the demand and the supply of Greek 
text-books are not sensibly abated. The latest note- 
worthy contribution to the Hellenistic literature of the 
schools, is Mr. Robert P. Keep’s Homer’s Iliad, Books 
I-VI. Mr. Keep, who, by the way, is the nephew of 
President Porter, and a distinguished graduate of Yale, 
enjoyed an excellent opportunity of perfecting his! 
Greek studies during his residence in Athens as United 
States Consul; and he gives every indication of having 
availed himself of it. The present volume is, of course, 
a book for beginners with Homer; and, as such, it 
affords a very complete apparatus for the Homeric stu- 
dent. The introduction contains a brief, but sufficient, 
statement of the Homeric controversy, which Mr. Keep 
sums up in a few pregnant sentences from Professor 
Jebb of Glasgow. The preliminary matter embraces 
also an excellent short statement of the doctrine and 
analysis of the Homeric verse, and a sketch of the 
peculiarities of the Homeric dialect, originally prepared 
by the author for the American edition of Autenrieth’s 
Homeric Dictionary. The text is that of La Roche, 
with some improvements, especially in the matter 
of punctuation. The notes are brief, but sufficiently 
numerous and elementary for the beginner; and there 
is a special table of grammatical references to the works 
of Goodwin and Hadley for everything in the first book 
which would be likely to give the beginner trouble. 
Appendix A, which consists of an arrangement of Books 
I-VI. for rapid reading, will be appreciated by teachers. 
It was a happy thought to add a fac-simile of a page of 
the Codex Venetus, with the text, scholia, and critical 
marks ; for the beginner in Greek is, as a rule, in sad 
need of enlightenment on the subject of Greek manu- 
scripts. (12mo, pp. xlii, 322. Boston: John Allyn.) 


There are no stories for children like the Bible stories; 
and there is no better way of teaching Bible truth to 
the very young than by presenting it in the fofm of a 
Bible story. In Bible Heroes, Mr. William H. Browne 
presents a series of stories from the Old Testament, 
embracing Bible characters all the way along fram 
Adam toJonah. There are thirty Bible biographies, all 
short, and all written, in the easy personal style which 
captivates the young. One of the pleasing features of 
the book is the skillfulness displayed in the making of 
titles. Thus, we have chapters headed The Boy in the 
Basket, The Boy in the Desert, The Man of Muscle, 
The Baldheaded Man, etc., titles which are sure to 
attract a child’s attention. For children, this little 
volume will provide pleasant and profitable reading. 
To parents it may give 2 hint how to make the Bible as 
attractive to their children as a book of fairy-tales 
would be, without losing the value of its truth. (16mo, 
illustrated, pp. 157. New York: The American Sunday- 
school Union. Price, 38 cents.) 


The text book on Comparative Zodlogy, Structural and 





stands squarely beside all the great Protestant scholars. 


Systematic, by Dr. James Orton, “late professor of 
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Natural History in Vassar College, has appeared anew 
fr an edition thoroughly revised by Professor Edward 
A. Birge, of the University of Wisconsin. The work 
treats of the Animal Kingdom as a unit, “ withholding 
Systematic Zodlogy until the student has mastered those 
structural affinities upon which true classification is 
founded.” That is, it studies things before names, and 
lets the science develop itself in the mind of the student. 
It is an elementary book of instruction, and does not 
pretend to be more than a useful compilation from the 
labors of all naturalists. It is clearly written, hand- 
somely printed, well illustrated, and well adapted to its 
purpose. Good text-books in that line are rare. It 
contains a list of valuable works of reference accessible 
to the American student. (8vo, pp. 413, cloth. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. Price, $1.80.) 


For a year or two there has been running through 
the columns of the New York Independent a series of 
bright and breezy articles of foreign travel and incident, 
written by Mrs. Susan E. Wallace, the wife of the 
American minister at Constantinople. A wider circle 
than the readers of The Independent will be interested 
in knowing that Mrs. Wallace has gathered these 
articles into a neat little volume, with the title of The 
Storied Sea,—a title which but imperfectly expresses 
the miscellaneous character of the contents. Sea and 
land, Europe, Asia, and Africa, Frank, Turk, and Arab, 
man, woman and child, are written about in a style 
which is always bright, often humorous, and sometimes 
pathetic. This little volume, with its cheery chat about 
the wide world, is just the book for a convalescent 
invalid who cannot yet go out to see the world’ with his 


own eyes. (l6mo, pp. v, 233. Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co.) ae 


Ella Beckwith Keeney, author of a striking story 
called Following the Master, began Dr. ‘Grantley’s 
Neighbors, but before it was half completed she heard 
the call to come up higher. The unfinished work was 
taken in hand by Annette Lucille Noble, whose grace- 
fulness of expression is well known. . A tender pathos 
attaches to the story from the fact of its double author- 
ship, but, apart from this, it illustrates in a marked way 
the power of Christ’s love, when that is the ruling pas- 
sion in a good man’s life. Though girls especially may 
like Dr. Grantley’s Neighbors, it is a book for all at 
home. (12mo, pp. 320. Philadelphia: Presbyterian 
Board of Publication. Price, $1.15.) 


Another excellent book for young girls comes from 
Mrs. Nathaniel Conklin, who is fast becoming a favorite 
in this particular field. Bek’s First Corner is a winsome 
and unpretentious story, taking up a girl’s life at her 
graduation, and leaving her when she turns the first 
corner in womanhood, which the author places at 
twenty-five. It is much to say of this, that it is an 
advance on Fifteen and on Tessa Wadsworth’s Disci- 
pline. (16mo, pp. 382. New York: Robert Carter 
and Brothers. Price, $1.50.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


The new part (Band I, Heft 4) of Gebhardt and Har- 
nack’s Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der 
altchr'stlichen Literatur contains the text of the Codex 
Rossanensis in full, with a very careful and excellent 
Introduction by von Gebhardt. Unfortunately, it is 
founded exclusively on their original collation of the 
MS., made, indeed: with great care, but leaving a few 
things uncertain, They have not been allowed to verify 
their collation or to examine the MS. since. 


A noteworthy change is made in the title of Professor 
Wellhausen’s rationalistic history of Israel, in the sec- 
ond edition of that work. Instead of the Geschichte Is- 
raels, Band I. (History of Israel, Vol. I.) with which we 
have been familiar, we have the new title Prolegomena 
eur Geschichte Isracis (Prolegomena to the History of 
Israel). This confirms the statement already made pub- 
lic that Professor Wellhausen has no intention of finish- 


ing his history; and that, so far, his work of destructive 
criticism has ceased. 


What is the meaning of the prohibition “Thou shalt 
not seethe a kid in his mother’s milk”? Old Testament 
exegetes. have puzzled themselves over this thrice- 
repeated command, and have suggested a score of ex- 
planations, ranging all the way down from a prohibition 
against engaging in certain rites of an idolatrous charac- 
ter, to one against cooking the flesh of a kid in the melted 
butter which Orientals employ so generally in their 
cooking. Dr. Lansing, of Cairo, writes to The Old 


Testament Student, giving the interpretation of his ser- 
vant, an Egyptian fellah, who speaks Arabic, but is 
innocent of any acquaintance with writing, whether 
Hebrew or Arabic. Speaking of an act.of cruelty, the 
fellah said, “ That would be. as bad’as cooking a kid in 
its mother’s milk;” and when asked what he meant by 
“a kid,” he replied “a sucking kid.” The Arabic 
proverb quoted by the fed/ah is identical with the Hebrew 
form of the prohibition, with the exception that the 
Arabic leben (milk) is substituted for the Hebrew chaleb 
(milk). This adds another point/im favor of the inter- 
pretation which most naturally suggests itself. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR. 


Fourth Triennial International Sunday-school Convention, 
Louisville, Kentucky 











Pennsylvania, state, at Scranton. ..........ccorssereee October 16-18 
Maine, state, at Bangor.............ccccssscsscdescseeereoes October 23-25 
Massachusetts, state, at Lowell.............sseseeeseeees October 23-25 
New Hampshire, state, at Concord. ..,.........0ss0+ November 7, 8 
New Jersey, state, at Tremton..........cescceseseeres November 14, 15 
Oregon, state; at Salem. ......ccccccrceesscscssesserseeees November —— 





COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—A slight change in the date of the convention of the 
New Jersey State Sunday-school Association’ is an- 
nounced by the Executive Committee. The convention 
will be held at Trenton, November 14 and 15. 


—County associations throughout the State are urged 
to send delegates to the annual Convention of the Penn- 
sylvania Sunday-school Association, announced to be 
held in Sérariton, October 16-18. The request is 
made that pastors, officers, and delegates send their 
names to Mr. 8S. W. Edgar} of Scranton, on or before 
October 8. The general theme of the convention is “ The 
Teacher and his Work; ’” and it will be considered under 
the topics: Who should teach; how to teach; who 
should be taught; the teacher’s preparation; and the 
teacher’s training. A prayer service, conducted by the 
Rev. Dr. S. M. Vernon, will open the exercises Tuesday 
afternoon, October 16, followed by an introductory 
address from the Rev. G. R. Alden. On Wednesday 
and Thursday, addresses will be made by other well- 
known Sunday-school workers. Among the names on 
the programme are the following: the Hon: Hubbard 
B. Payne, whose subject is the “ Relation of the Sunday- 
school to the state;” Mr. B. F. Jacobs, chairman of the 
executive committee of the International Sunday-school 
Association, who will speak on “ The work of the Holy 
Spirit,” and “International work ;” Mrs. G. R. Alden, 
(Pansy), whose subject is “ The primary teacher;”” and 
the Rev. Dr. J. Wayland Hoyt, of Philadelphia, will 
discuss methods of increasing the efficiency of the 
Sunday-school. Professor John H. Harris will speak 
on the advantages that come to the teachers: from their 
work. The Rev. Dr. James Morrow and Dr. C. R. 
Blackhall, Assistant Secretary of the’ American Baptist 
Publishing Society, will speak on topics of normal 
work; Mr. Robert C. Ogden, chairman of the state 
executive committee, will report om the year’s work of 
the association; Mrs. Alden will conduct a children’s 
meeting Wednesday afternoon, and the exercises will 
close with a Sunday-school love-feast Thursday evening. 
The recommendation is made by the executive com- 
mittee that Sunday, October 14, be ‘observed by’ the 
churches of the state as a day of conference and prayer 
for the Sunday-school cause, the pa8tors in the morning 
presenting its claims to their congregations, followed by 
prayer-meetings, for the same object, in the afternoon 
or evening. 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 


—Under the auspices of the Brooklyn Sunday-school 
Union, a course of expository lessons’ for Sunday-school 
teachers and Bible students was commenced Saturday, 
September 28, at the First Reformed Dutch Church of 
Brooklyn. The Rev. George F: Pentecost, who has 
been conducting similar courses of study for two years 
past, has charge of the instruction. A course for the 
instruction of teachers of primary classes is also an- 
nounced, under the leadership of Mrs. C. L. Harris 
(Hope Ledyard) and others, with meetings at an earlier 
hour Saturday afternoons, in the same place. 


—Two years ago the Genera] Christian Sunday-school 


Association was organized, and August 16-18 it held a 
convention at Island Park, Indiana. The denomination, 





known in the West by the name “ Christian,” and iu the 
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East as the “ Disciples,” has had for some time a strong 
state Sunday-school organization in Indiana, supporting 
a man to work among the Sunday-schools of the state. 
The object of the General Association is purely educa- 
tional, and its meetings are devoted to discussion of the 
best methods of Sunday-school work. Just now the 
Association is actively engaged in providing for the 
people lists of suitable books for Sunday-school libraries. 
It is also occupied in preparing a course of reading for 
those who are seeking to improve their knowledge of the 
Bible, and at the same time to acquire the best methods 
of imparting religious truth. 


—Following a suggestion made in The Sunday School 
Times last year, Bethany Chapel Sunday-school of the 
Reformed Church on Brooklyn Heights, distributed 
flower-seeds, in the spring of 1882, to the scholars, and in 
the fall their success in floriculture was shown in a pub- 
lic exhibition. Some two hundred and fifty plants were 
placed on the tables, and a series of prizes were distrib- 
uted for various degrees of excellence. This year a 
similar plan was pursued, and during the month of Sep- 
tember another exhibition was held. The scholars were 
interested in the growth of the plants; and during the 
summer months, when even schools like this one, which 
remain open all the year, are more or less disorganized, 
the plan of flower-raising kept up the interest of the 
scholars, and provided for them a pleasant and profit- 
able occupation at their homes. 


EVANGELISM. 


—Two evangelists, Mr. Varnier and Mr. Scuderi, have 
been at work in Sicily, and they report an open field 
and willing hearers in that island. At St. Alessio the 
evangelists were “literally besieged” by people who 
wished to hear the “ Protestant gospel” proclaimed. 


— Careful estimates, based on the number of churches 
and the usual church attendance in Providence, Rhode 
Island, seem to justify the conclusion that less than six 
thousand young men attend a Protestant church in 
that place, even once a Sunday. But there are some- 
thing like twenty-seven thousand-young men in the city. 
It needs but a glance to see that by very far the larger 
portion of these younger citizens, the hope and promise 
of the city, are placing themselves, or are placed by cir- 
cumstances, outside of all evangelical influence. About 
a third of the whole number are regular attendants at 
Roman Catholic churches; but even with that allowance, 
over 12,000 young men are left, in this one New England 
city, who never heed the invitations that the church bells, 
week by week, sound in their ears. Where they keep 
themselves is easily answered, when we are told that six 
hundred saloons, and two hundred other places ot evil 
resort, gambling-dens, etc., flourish within the city limits. 
No wonder that in the current report of the Providence 
Young Men’s Christian Association the great need of 
enlarging its work is urged, though the statistics above 
given are probably no worse than any other of the lar- 
ger cities of the country would furnish. The Providence 
Young Men’s Christian Association has 253 members; 
received from membership fees and donations, last year, 
$5,604; and supplies to its members the use of a library, 
reading-room, gymnasium, etc., at the same time doing all 
the evangelical work of which circumstances will admit. 


GENERAL. 

—A premium of one thousand dollars is offered by 
the American Sunday-school Union for the best book, 
written for the society, upon The Obligations and 
Advantages of the Day of Rest. The book must be 
popular in character, “of a high order of merit,” and 
it must consist of not less than sixty thousand, and 
not more than a hundred thousand, words. Consider- 
able latitude is allowed to competitors in the style of 
treatment. The committee of publication have set the 
date of the closing competition sufficiently far off to 
permit every competitor to have time enough. Manu- 
scripts need not reach the hands of the committee until 
October 1, 1884. Each manuscript is to be distinguished 
by a special mark, and to be accompanied by a sealed 
envelope containing the same mar, and the name and 
address of the writer, both parcels to be addressed to 
the American Sunday-school Union, No. 1122 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 


—William, Emperor of Germany, issues to the Protes- 
tant Churches of his dominions a proclamation prescrib- 
ing how, in general, the approaching anniversary of 
Martin Luther's birthday shall be celebrated. Its provi- 
sions areas follows: A chureh festival, ushered in by the 
ringing ofthe church bells November 9, is to be held in 
the Evangelical churches and schools November 10 and 
ll. Where it accords with local custom, the beginning 
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of the festival ie to be marked by carols 
from the church towers or at the church 
doors, On the forenoon of November 10 
the school celebration is to be held, and so 
far as the accommodations will allow, the 
exercises will be public, and be held in the 
church buildings. On the afternoon and 
evening of that day the usual religious 
services, with music and liturgy, will be 
observed. During November 11 the prin- 
cipal religious exercises are to take place, 
and as regards the liturgy and the preach- 
er’s text, they will constitute « thanksgiv- 
ing service. And it is enjoined that the 
principal song of the day shall be Luther’s 
hymn, “ Ein’ feste Burg ist unser Gott.” 
The emperor closes the proclamation with 
this petition: “I pray Almighty God, 
that he may grant a hearing before his 
throne to the prayers which, during these 
festival days, I shall unite with all the 
members of my Evangelical church in 
offering, that the festival of our dear 
Evangelical church may conduce to its 
eternal gain.” It is curious to observe 
that so much interest is manifested by 
German thinkers of liberal tendencies in 
this celebration. that a fear is expressed 
by some timid observers lest the four- 
hundredth birthday of the first great Prot- 
estant is to be honored primarily as a 
rationalistic festival occasion. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 51,000 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
ts 60 cents per line, with discownts of from & 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. 











THE HORSFORD ALMANAC AND 
COOK BOOK mailed free on application to 
the Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, 
RL 


PUBLIC IMPROVEMENT HAS 
advanced property in Springfield, Illinois, 
and Edwin A. Wilson, there since 1866, can 
give you valuable information, and safely loan 
or invest your money. Write him. Best 
references. 


REWARD TO ENTERPRISE. FOUR 
years ago, James Pyle of New York, first 
introduced his celebrated Pearline to the pub- 
lic, and now the name of Pearline is every- 
where a household word, and millions upon 
millions of packages are annually consumed 
by intelligent housekeepers, 


[From New York Christian Advocate] 

“THE LORD'S PRAYER ILLUMI- 
NATED —We have before us the most exqui- 
sitely designed and superbly executed picture 
of the Lord’s Prayer ever issued. It is one 
of the most magnificent pure line engravings 
ever made in this country, if not in the 
world, It was engraved by artists possessing 
the highest skill in the bank-note fraternity, 
at an expense of over $15,000, and, in every 
respect, it is equal to the finest bank-note 
work,” See advertisement on next page. 


WHAT IS THE BEST FOOD FOR 
infants? Many mothers have anxiously 
asked this question, and will gladly read the 
opinion of Dr. J. P. Mills, Physician to the 
Foundlings’ Home, Chicago. “This is the 
second year we have used Horlick’s Food 
for Infants at the Foundjings’ Home. We 
have never met any Food that has proved so 
satisfactory. Adults, whose stomachs would 
retain nothing else, have lived upon this 
Food, prepared as a tea, and so recovered 
from dangerous illness. I have used other 
standard Foods, but none with such results.” 
“Nearly every day we hear words of com- 
mendation from mothers who have used 
Horlick’s Food for infants. It deserves 
extensive employment.”—N. C. Medical Jour- 
nal. Book on treatment of children sent free. 
Horlick’s Food Co., Racine, Wisconsin. 


Charles Seribner's Sons 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Phil ical Basis of Theism. An 
Examina of the Personality of Man to 
re ape his —— to Know and — 

and the ty of the Princi 
Underlyin the Defense of Theism. 
SamMvEL Harris, D. en LL.D., Professor 
in the Gar ba artment of Yale 
College ft 


The Scriptural Idea of Man. By MARK 
oo D.D., LL.D. 1 vol., 12mo, 
1 


= ayy tng fe yt mf benny f 7 
as pking | neve street to the ~~ Soret wisicere.” 
4 younger 





Christian Oharity in the Ancient 
Church. Dr. GERHARD UHLHORN, 
author of “The Conflict of Christianity 
ue Heathenism.” 1 vol. crown 8vo, 


Plato's Best Thoughts. As compiled from 
Professor Jowett’s translation of the Dia- 
logues of Plato. By Key. C. H. A. BULE- 
LEY 1 vol., crown 8vo. A new edition 
Price reduced to $1.50. 


eis ee makes by best th: ) Vp haem 
e and av and ite inde. character 
of a dictionary "Phe i islades give 


East of the Jordan: A RECORD OF 
TRAVEL AND OBSERVATION IN THE 


COUNTRIES OF MOA GILEAD, AND 
BASHAN, DURING THE YEARS 1676. 
1877. By Selah Merrill, 


Soci With illustrati n. pletion 
ons amap. 1 
rol o. A new edition. Price ron 


The Grounds of Theistic and Christian 
Belief. By Grorcr P. Fisn D.D., 

LL. D., Professor of Eccbesiastical 

in Yale College. 1 vol., erown 8vo, 


The Gospel According to St. John. 
By Professor WM. MisLiean, D. D., and 
Professor Wa. F. Mouton, B.D. 1 vol. 
12mo, $1.25. Being Val. IV. of the 1 Inter. 
national Revision the 
New Testament. By British ‘ameolenn 
Scholars and Revisers. Edited b ape 
ScuaFrF, D.D. (Matthew, Mark, 
Acts already published). 


A Oritique of Design- A 
Historical Review and Free Examination 


The Story of Jams Baup- 


eens, 
WIN. With a series of [lustrations by 
R. B. Bincu. 1 vol., square 12mo, $2. 


The Hoosier School-Boy. EDWARD 
EGGLESTON, author o “The Hoosier 
School master,” ete. ith full-page illus- 
trations, 1 vol., 12mo, $1. 


Among the Lakes. By Wa. O. Stopmarp. 
1 vol., 12mo, $1. 


“No weiter of evaniie ot stories does better or more 
Sinton Sadhana whchesomes et natiog Ne aches 

w wholesome, 
farous incident and with a domestic wor th that ind 
sent 9 tking and d agreeable contrasts to whee 
tional e certain ether authors. b 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
PUBLISHERS, 
743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


THE EXQUISITE LITHOGRAPH OF 
“PANSY” 


(Mrs. G. R. Alden), 
WITH AUTOGRAPH, 
IS NOW READY. 


The hundred thousand readers of Pansy, 
who have desired this portrait for their homes, 
will find it their ideal realized. 

Any person sending twe new subscriptions, 
with $1.50, to Taz Pansy, the weekly periodi- 
cal, 75 cents a year, edited by Mrs. Alden, will! 
receive the portrait free. Or, any person already: 
a subscriber, by sending one new subscription,,. 
will receive the portrait free. 

All orders addressed to 


D. LOTHROP& CO., 


32 Franklin $t., Boston, Mass. 











die Sere | THe ond Helmet, - - = $2.25 
Godfre nm. A California Mystery. Melbourne House, ~ - - 2.00 
By t., ERNE. With numerous illus | Pine Needles, . - 1.50 
trations. 1 vel., iSme, $8. The Say & Do Series, 6 ote - 7.50 
Small Beginnings, 4 vols. - - 5.00 

*,* These books are for sale by all 
will be sent post-pald, « on se — “| The King’s People, 5 vols. - - 7.00 


NEW BOOKS 
JUST 


PUBLISHED. 


GWENDOLINE ; or, Haicots t _4 Halcombes. By 
AGN ES GIBERNE. Cloth, 12mo. illustrated. $1.10. 


- ry | {4 ” os. 
00 i. Taree books by 
fo A a 
1 Wan 7. anh ieg eres 
The volumes mt nt | had singly. Price, $1.10 each. 
&T ULRICH ; or, Resting os = = — 8 Word. 1t2mo, 
cloth, illustrated. 


Coaane 5 or, The New pind oat Sarnaz J, 
, 12mo, il) ice, $1 10, 


illustrated. 

THE EMIGRANTS. A tale of the wid century, from 
of Fr . ‘Translated 

Mrs aD. Saas 12mo, cloth, ill 


ST. ULRICH and THE EMIGRANTS, bound in one 
volume. Price, $1.25. 


LARRY GILSERT, By 4 8. K. Reeeves, author 
of “ Yess + andl Cloth, 12m ©, Ulustrated, 


= on WILL ot by CATHARINE M. TROWBRIDGE, 

ad DOCTOR MARTINDALE’S WARD; or, Every 
Cross inscription. Two books in one 
volume. , iMustrated. $1 2 


READABLE SER MONS. 


THE SHREWD Ts. R p—-3 Groner DANA 
ARDMAN, D.D. 
SONS OR SuEAVES 1 - aie o M. SourHGaTs. 
Paper, 5 


wm = OFA ‘aston’s WEDNESDAY EVENING LEC- 
TURES on the New Testament By Rev. GzorcE 
D. Paper, 15 centa, 


POPULAR TRACTS. 


PRAISE YOUR WIFE. By the author of “Buy yeur 
own Cherries” Paper, 5 cents 


PAY YOUR OWN RENT. By thesame authon Puper, 
5 cents. 


Dana MAN, D. 


YEDDIE’S LAST COMMUNIOM. Paper, 5 cents. 


A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 


THE Lwe OF LUTHER, with specia] reference to its 
earlier a oe the opening scenes of the 

lhe. a ee D.D. 18mo, 
tisth, 208 poe ilinerrated, $1.00; 12m) 


The American 
Sunday-school Union, 
1122 Chestnut Street, Phila. 

10 Bible House, New York. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE 


“WIDE,WIDE WORLD,” 


STEPHEN, M. Ds story. r2mo. $1.25 


UNIFORM WITH, AND BY THESAME AUTHOR 





1. My Desire, A Story. 12mo. $1.75 
2. The End ofaCoil. A Story. “ 1.75 
$. The Letterof Credit. A Story. “ 1.75 
4. Nobody. A Story, - - “ 1.75 


eridioule an conga Gand of humor,s keen sense 4 
the ridiculous, @ rare faculty of ‘painting hom 
truths in felicitous phrases.” — 
“The purity of contiment which characterizes the 
works of this author makes them welcome in every 
home.”— Presbyterian. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


By Miss ANNIE WARNER: 
A Bag of Stories, (nzw) - - 75 


Ellen Montgomery’s Bookshelf, 5 vols. 5.00 
Stories of Vinegar Hill, 3 vols. - 3.00 
Blue Flag and Cloth of Gold, - 1.25 


‘Tired Church Members, - : 50 
Little Jack’s Four Lessens, - - 50 
Hymns of the Church Militant, - 1.50 


ROBERT CARTER & BROS., 


530 Broadway, . New York. 
*,* Any of the aan pent | 14 ae yee prepaid, 


Must the Old Testament Go? 








JAMES H. EARLE, Publisher, 


4 





Meera [eat oe wh wy 2c. a year. 


en's 8.8. » Gaeresty. léc, ag ong 
each Quar. 0c. each. 
a wee BY 


178 Washington S8t., Boston. 


BULLETIN OF 
WARD & DRUMMOND. 


Christmas Carols, No. 5.—Six new pieces, $2.00 pat 
Christmas Carols, 1, 2, 3 & 4.—$1.00 per 100 each, 


Greetin ng-—A new Musical and Responsive 
Service. B Ce cain $4.00 per roo. 
1s Messiah.—A M Musical and Responsive Service. 
Flora N and H. P. Danks. $3.00 per 
Christ  Child.—A Primary Chtatmas Eacrcice, By Mrs. W. 


Golden. on Texts 3 and B Bible Gems for 1884.—New 


added, $2.00 
Plain U Uses of the ’Black-board and Slate, and 
ether visible and verbal By Mr. and Mrs. 


a 
W. F. Crafts. Wy ¥..* oth, $1.00. 
Superintendent's cat Pocket Record, with 
ea 
slowing” a comparison daub “= with the puteding 


Superintendent's Pocket Record, with space fo: 
aa ——— etc., of oe | eras and scholars. Alse 


for each Sunday im 
| hoes ear, on Russia flex., 7 

Supe ee et Eins and Infant Class 

h, joc. 
Hubbell’. ow and Ir Im } Seevetasy'y Re- 
aeished. ont. 
Ward's ’ keaveeen “ Sabbath- School Money 
Envelope, for keeping class collections ; arranged for 1 year. 


Price, soe. 
Sunday- ool Cards.—Gems from Provera, 6 cards. 


Fruits of = irit, 96 cards, Gems, 1, and 4 
24 cards i ~ <ath patos. 1 Wit wom the Bible, ma cards. 
Scripture aon Sant, Cheice Fruit and Bible Pre- 
package. : ‘pachage each 9 


kinds, mailed, for 

Sunday-School Spcnben- —A collection of pieces for 

ce in School concerts. By A. 0. Cheeney, soc. 

His Fortune, and ether Gullene By Hora 
» Je. and A, O. Cheeney, rae 

Exercise: sre yathy meme m ot Bow in Clouds. Music 

of the Bible. Flowers. bes ee a Heavenly City. 

My Ten Fairies. Price, 

Sayings and Doings “of ‘Chilaren—vy Rev. J. B. 

— .» D.D. Full of anecdotes. i 

olars’ Members ip Certificate. 

Designed and used by FaiTH wiih space blank 3 

Price, wii jan 
school—Certificates, $2.00 per 100; Cred uation Cards, 75c' 











Superintendents. Teachers and others would de well to to visit or 


write ea Our stock is complete in every detail. Sunday. “Schoo! 


Books ies a Make one bill for al! your 9 
Don‘ og aye t send all to one house. Prices low, 
tssortment uneq and careful attention in every 
ietail to 


WARD & DRUMMO 
116 Nassan St., x Y. City. 


E. P. Roe’s New Novel, 


“HIS SOMBRE RIVALS,” 


Is now published, and for sale at all book- 
stores. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. First edi- 
tion, 25,000 copies. 

DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 
Publishers, New York. 


AND TICKETS. BEAUTIFUL 
CAR DS FLORAL DESIGNS with Script- 

ure text, from four cents per hun- 

a. —- kage, 

large variety, al) oul to use, fo 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL “BOOKS. 
Send for our list of over thirty Cheap Libraries. 
WOWTOCOLLECT ENED fine “Adiress 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM, 122 Nassau St., N. Y. 


*  CRUDEN’S 
COMPLETE CONCORDANCE 


To the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, or a Dictionary and Alphabetical index 
to the Bible, by which any verse in the Bible may be 
eeadily found by leoking for any material word in thr 
verse 

A new edition thoroughly revised, nearly 900 
pages, printed on fine paper and substantially bound, 
Royal 8vo, cloth. This is the gesstne and entire 
edition of Cruden’s great work. Nextto Dr. Young’s 
more recent work mentioned above, Cruden’s is the 
best. One of these should be possessed by every 
English-speaking Protestant family in the world. 
Sent to any part of the United States, post-paid, on 

receipt of $1.75. 


Enterprise Purchasing Agency, 
802 Chestnut St., Philadeiphia. 
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Bok lA LIBRARY NU USERS 
ee ae dred ne Sine te peri te. Bian 2a, sol 
Petters se By Paliunete, ba be.;* Hi,” 4 alfabets, bo, 
P. F. VAN EVEREN, 116 Raseen 8, i Y. 



































By REV. W. F. CRAFTS. pa 
book | clube bout, wherever the Wi ib) ee ev = \) \ rs > 
Pertiend. oe answers the aad SS ww Qrre il 
onal | encanta ema QS Grive; 5, Sige 

lane. Cloth. Bed eaget, @ etn, postpaid WS Gas" “9 
> 





SYMBOL GIFT S:=3* % 


3end 106 for ramp set and 
Harry Angell, 354 ore ponent yo ww York. 
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W. A. WILDE & CO., 2% Bromfield 8t., Boston. 
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Just Out! 


THE SONG TOWER, 


By J. WM. SUFFERN and J. B. FERGUSON. 


For Singing Schools. 
For Musical Conventions. 
For Classes and Societies. 
The So Tower is a strong, useful work for in- 
struction and ractice, full of new and pAeasing Glees, 
Songs, Pn nthems, ou : — 4 deserves a 
- in every school and home in 
- ace in every soho contains 160 pages, and is offered 
at a great reduction in price. 


Only $6.00 per Dozen by Express. 
60 Cents per Copy by Mail.—Examine it. 

We are re preps re te othe special, a 
book for their  clnsses uring coming 
season. 

BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


IPRICE $25.00 PER 100 COPIES. 


A Music Book Worth Havins 


COSPELE 


J2ELLS 


MOO yrey, Perkins and fev. TE, Rankin, DD. 


The music in GosPrL Bris is such that children 
can sing, the melodies all **taking,"" and the words 
selected with great care. No * doggerel rhymes” 
appear in the book. If you want a really good 
book, get GosPzt Beiuis. Sample copy by mail for 
25 cents in postage stamps. 


HENRY A. SUMNER & CO., Publishers, 
205 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 


A New Sunday School Song Book! 


“ There is a land of pure delight.” 


PURE [JELIGHT 


By Geo. F. Root and C. C. Case. 




















CROWDED FROM COVER TO COVER 
WITH GEMS OF GOSPEL SONG 
BY THE BEST WRITERS. 


Every Piece of Value! 
Wo Dry and Useless Matter! 
Good Words and Good Music! 








nted on fine paper and handsome! 
hoon eb Lave Price, 35 cents, me bee p mail, 83-2 
per Gunde by express, cha: 
single copy Tin boards) for patie SD. Free aided 
on receipt of ascents. Specimen Pages Free. 


Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
NEW, YorKOFrice: { Cincinnati, 0. 


A MUSIC BOOK WORTH HAVING. 


ASA HULL’S 
Gem of Gems 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


Has worked its way into thousands of schools 
urely on ite‘mer ts, Most of the music is as dura- 
Bie as ‘Old Hundred” and never wil! wear out. 
The united testimony of those using it is, that 


“It is the Best they ever had.” 


It is our to rive the largest, and in every 
way. the veal beak in the market for the money. 
Correspondence and jt 4 is solicited. 

Price, $30 per hundred. 


Specimen co r cover, 25 cents; in 
nets oo / ’ 


Address ASA HULL, 
240 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK, N, Y+ 


GOSPEL LICHT. 


FULL OF GEMS. 


The Latest and Best of all Sunday-school Music Books. 
Containing hymns and tunes, new and original, by 





the very best writers (suited to general use). tal 
Concert Ley eee oh ane § utiful. tml ren’s 
day, genuine Sunday-sc' songs. We claim the 


wordsand music in “ ay 7 ight” to be far above the 
usual standard, and earnestly Eivite t the examination. 


Price, 35 cts.; $30.00 per 109 (in boards haa 
Send for sample copy. Address EMMA PITT, 
Pub. Sunday-school Song Books, Bal “Baltimore. Md, 


ONEY LOANED 


a in St. Paul, 


Toes 


Waite for Circular, 


_COCHBAN & NEWPORT, St. Paul, Minn. 


INSURE in THE TRAVELERS of Hart 
ford, Connecticu' 

“NONPAREIL” VELVETEEN. The most fashion- 
able dress material. Elegant, serviceable, inexpensive. 








GOOM SD OUYW0 © 


38 coach en i & Gem of Pnenpecerinte ast yea ig Masohioss — aa = nt anew nape dato.) 


83h snk one Taber gn te This fone ene ve fs a Tas are ordered ifuminated wit with 
nine groups, con ninety-one h oegare ful copies of the most wonderful re ee petntin 
of the old Masters. nti that have a worl ide = il autGiiees, eventaoft my ‘Sav our’s li 
from the manger cradle of o's Nativity, 


thiehem to the closi: ago. on the Mount of Olives, viz.: Cor 
Raphael's Childhood di San Sisto, Ortell's Baptism, 
Da Vinci's Last Supper Raphael's Crucifixion, Resur n and Ascension. These ninegrou ups, perfect gems o 
art, er with the chaste, unique, and o nal styles of ornamental lettering, make it the most desi eand 
ve home pictureeverm e, indelibly ——s theeye,thememory,andtheheart. Its words, at once 
the simplest an a conn one of Divine utterances, are, or should be, the most iliar, earliest learned, and the 
most beloved in t = In brief, it is iG tke family amily picture ever engraved on steel dies by Bank Note 
engravers (the best workmen) and transferred b; ress to a steel plate. It is actually worth, and 
has cost at least one banged times as much as any other Lord’s Prayer Picture ever made, and the — one on 
steel—a Pure LineSteel-Plate Engraving, printed on the best plate e pape per 16x20inches. Ln order to place it before 
the people in the shenaeaee time possible, in eve —_ and oty w ere | have no agents, I make the following 
remarkable low-price offer for oe will <a Sor agent one Ayr vty Rem with separate oxpinnatory 
key, both rolled safely in a tube, b; Le greys it postage stamps; Two in — —° 
cents in s' ae; threein one tube a as above, l4,a nedelier bi illand iseven stamps. None but two-cen 
taken. This is not astanding offer,send very soon. Whocan read the following testimonial and not desire to 
secure the most magnificent family ware ever publish worth at “veast 25 
introduction ? to this . to 


teinle’s Sermon on the Mount, Raphaei’'s Transfiguration 


es the amount charged 


n ‘4 self responsible to 3 a | — admein 
anted, male and female. Great ini Send for “Box el, New 
AGENTS DELWIN ¥ 5 ree on oO. 3061, New York City, N. 
Testimonial.—Mr. Delwin F. Brown's pure line stee e Lord's = Beagee is a work a 
marvellous power and beauty, and is — ae the —— ond of kind’ Snich n have come the graver 
in this century. After twenty years 44 ~f he has completed a mas pargence ~~ 9 cannot fail to 
secure = ee songs and nT - ofall all who the pure and beautiful in Christian No parent 


fnifuet rchase a app mograte household grnamont, or one which can om a rye refinin; 
in: Mence upon the minds. of his children. Its subtile —_ wonder-working powers will be an abiding source of 
pleasure to all whoshal! take into living companionsh: ip such asilent but ev ing teacher. Asan example 
s line engraving, it will command the admiration of the connoisseur, and hold a —_ rank among the works | 

Saree , Strange, Toschi, and others. The des is Mr. Brown's. He had roduced the well-known Pen an 

rawing of the Lord’s Prayer which was so justly celebrated a few years ago, and which was exhibited : 

pe & fthe tt American cities, When hecame to consider the importance ce of perpetuating his life-work by 
aoe Y rt eee of it, Mr. Brown called to his aid and oe the most n Note Engravers, who 
tinguished, at home and abroad, for delicacy and porn of their work, and who are acknow!- 
to be without equals in this de ‘and others ofart. In its -— ition Mr. Brown has availed himself of the 
- ~~ Vinci, Raphael on SS Sa ativity is most feeli ly produced b the artist 
and occupies the summit; Raphae 's pictorial history of the Saviour is introduced with sesthetic taste; and the 
le’ , which is Mr. Brown’s own, is a study and a rewarding oases: while over all there breathes such a 
delicious harmony, such an ex xquisite pag and such a mellow n of light and shade as to make it 

a gem ofinexpressible ty and matchless beanty. 

In conclusion, we feel a just pride in commending this of unequalled yun from an American 
citizen who has shown such refined artistic feeling, and whose hand has wrought so obediently to the inspira- 
tion within, in the eveucnent of the divine in man. 

Rev. GEORGE P. HEPWORTH, New York; Rev. THOMAS ARMITAGE, D.D., ae 7 vos Rev, WIL- 
LIAM R. WILLIAMS, DD , New Yorke; ; Rev. S H. 


M. H, ad ~2 New York 
HALL, D.D., Brooklyn; Rev. T. L. CUY. ER, D-D. D, Brooklyn: Rey 'H. M. SCUDDER, Brooklyn; R 
JOSEPH T. DURYEA, D.D., Brooklyn; ior VAN DYKE, D.D. Brookiy n in Ww LAND 
HOYT D.D., Brooklyn} R Rev. T. DE WITT T ALMAGE, D.D. Brooklyn ma Ww. EECHER, 
D.D., Hrookiyn ; 3 Rev. JOBE EPH COOK, D D.D., 'D,, oston: Rev EDWARD HALE, D.D., Boston; "hey. Ww. x 
Boston; Bisho SCOTT MPSO 

Bishop 1. HARRIS) Bishop op FOSTER, nahop WHE WILEY, “gobo eat Bishop ANDREWS PECK: 
Re ?OWLER, D-D., LL.D.,"New York; Rev. ‘WwW Ria New York; PHILLIPS & HUNT, 
Agents Methoaist Book Gavan. New, (my President Brown University, Provi- 
dence, Rev. J. H. VINCEN NT, yw LEW Akron, Ohio, President Chautauqua 
Assembly. Ana many others. 











NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 


1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, eigen ea 
DING. i Seivere | eS Ry ENUNCIATION oe es ACTION in ye spylicetion to CON- 
RECITA ——— if ee ee 


VERSATION, Bl Re wane OS ORA’ rants Diplomas and 


—=— DEGR — . ei, Hest Winter he med Teachers 7 
ae arinitate in departmen Fallter terme ¢ ~ pena October rm begins Decembe 
For further particulars oma for catalogue to the Secretary, J 


: 27 CENTS 


FOR THE 


FAVORITE ILLUSTRATED 


DICTIONARY, 


Containing over 32,000 Words and Phrases. 


Illustrated with 670 ENGRAVINGS. A full list of Abbreviations with 
explanations. This valuable book also contains a great number of Foreign words 
and phrases alphabetically arranged, with English translations, and the French 
gives phrases spelled phonetically. 320 PAGES, handsomely bound in cloth. 
SENT, POSTPAID, FOR 27 CENTS. Stampstaken. Address 


ENTERPRISE PURCHASING AGENCY, 


802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 
H. CLAY TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times, Price, bound in cloth, with 
fine steel portrait, $1.00. 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 
“‘ 4 Model Superintendent.” It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 
it. The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it, 
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gist UJ : 
tase, 1519 WaLwur@r., Pht 





for the Sept. A. ae mited. 
EDIA ( AC 

M AND 3 Pe Seley 3 Shortltd ° 

(Harvard College gr ops 





T8. | Riverside, Se for Girls sperma, i 


Schoo] for Wellesley College. Mist Delia’ rer Prin. 


“BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full course of study. Full corps of teachers, Apply 
to Professor JOHN $+ ‘SEWALL, Bangor, Maine. 
CLASSIC AL INSTITUT BR, 
Rid: uth Thirteenth Street 

Re-opened Sept. 17th. W. PATRES, D. D. _ Principal. 
PENNYSLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, 
CHEST 22d Year opens 

September 12th. Col, THEO, HYATT. Presiden 


HONOGRAPHY, Of PHONETIC SHOPT-HAND. 
Catalogue of works, by Benn Pitman, with ha- 

















bet and illustrations for nners. spent On on ap on, 

Address PHONOGRAPHIC INST. ie, Cin'ti, O. 
WEST CHESTNUT 

pd 4 een he NU t STREET IN B,- R, 

aw year Gaon ne Gept. ies 7038 C Ghestuutse: 

est Philadelphia. For ciroulare address the’ Prin., 
J. A. BOGARDOUB. 
A orga y: 


School for Eee 

caleggr gettin chon or rece, pend’ to Cant 
‘in 0 

Cook Go., Tiinois, for catalog: ae 


BRIDGETON, NWN. J. 
FounDED BY THE W. J. PRESBYTERY, 1852. 
Classical and Mathematical preparation for 
Training for business and practical a. = 
ouention $y yack wentho A hapey Ro me sraligiow 
supervision boarders. Unsectarian religious 
as beautiful — App fr croular, 


@ fall partic - —— c LE — 
an icu 
ee (Lond. mA Fi ALLEN, By bas 
HRISTIE’S 
and COLLEGE IDE. 
Atoffice, rnan; postage, 10cents. eng te Keone: 
wants, Scbools and families — 


weachers. Teachers send for ed JAMES 
teseer to P. U, Pinckney, Domestic Dullding, Broadway and 14th Bt., ‘New Terk 




















Bees. Ass Agents Wanted. American Publishing Co. 
rd, Chicago, Cincinnati, or St. Louis, 


AS WANTED for the Robbins Washer. oA 
cellent pay. Bissell M’f'g Co., 20 Vesey St., N. Y. 


GENTS WANTED. Puymoutru Lap Roane. 
T. E. CHASE & Co., 126 Water St., Boston, Maas. 











A& GENTS WANTED for the Best and 
selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 
33 per cent. NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Phila., Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED %% °e.n0%, Relisiou, book, 


year, Send for illustrated mel lar if you want to make 
money. FORSHEE & Mee KIN N, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AGENTS Are offered 50 per cent. discount to sell 
Moore’s Universal Assistant. Sure sale 
o this noe es nese. Yas : a 
ne nt made 
add ress. 8. Ogil v He ae Co., ee ae N.Y. 


Th 
GENTS Zot hh Asem seas 
want a ne ee money- 


exclusive 
Ad ress WLLMOT CASTLE & CO. 


ied A 4 NT EV ny WHERton 
Ag? . Z ah Dlachine ever invented. bak 4 
tira a pair ti of shook 


with Heel an: ond Sea in 
20 minutes. It wi ariety of fancy- 


work, for which Shere ans alwaree a@ ready i is 
for Circular and to the Twombly 
Machine Co. 163 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


LA. Ur book ae beak 
ON AMERICAN STAN TH cH AS 
: ——- humor afin 
oxtamte selling by the th onal = 
it. Agents Agent sold tos in con - 

es owner 
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From The New York Tribune. 


‘His methods of working, which were engines and 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. mbull, 
affording qvaipave. guide oes the teacher, as well as 
an example sare Good 98 se and devoted energy 
applied to the oo of re ligious 1 instruction.” 

From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 


“ A most valuable book. It is replete in just such 
sug) rapper toed the Sunday-school worker a It is 
plain, practical, and abounds in good commo: sense-- 
& most valuable acquisition in teaching the youna:™ 
From The New York Observer. 


“ He was indeed a model superintendent, and this 
book tells how he became such; it exhibits his methods 
and gy es, besides, the precise forms and exercises 
which he used. Edited so ably and intesseenay. and 
possessing in itself such valuabl 
volume will be widely useful.” 
From The Westminster Teacher ( Preabyterian). 

“ We know not where there isa volume better worth 
reading by the superintendents of our Sabbath schools. 

A didactic statement of what a superintendent 
ought to be is well, but the onhiee = — true super- 
intendent in his life is better . han superin- 
tendents will be helped by this Nay ve commend 
it to all of our readers as one worth owning and study- 
ing.” 

From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. ( United Brethren). 


“ Itis notaspeculative disguisition on whataSunday- 
school caperenencens ought to be, but the story of 
what an earnest, devoted superintendent actually was. 
It is written in ‘ey warm style, io, and is rich in| 
every e with valuable suggestion to superinten- | 
dents and teachers.” 


e characteristics, the 


From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York, 


“ We hardly know of a volume which so pleasant] 

and so ly introduces a novice to the meth: 
of work that have been introduced by that sanctified 
a 9 sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
endow 


From The Evening Transcript, Boston. 

“The volume might with erent propriety be made a 
hand-book by all Sunday-school teachers and superin- 

tendents. In fact there is no person in any condition 

in life, or any community, who could not find precepts 
for his guidance, and ground for his encouragement in 
the labors. and successes of this most faithful and effec- 
tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause.’ 


From The Hartford Courant. 

“ The volume is carefully written in excellent, forci- 
ble lish, and with a directness that engages ana 
os C) attention to the narrative from beginni 

story is ope that will be cf great servic 
ond itis itkely from its manner and substance tosecure 
the wide perusal it deserves.” 


From The Congregationalist, Boston. 

“The book ought to be in every school 
ante, while, ifsome 44 ALK. > which 

Cd wy Hy laymen in general could 

| inwardly digest it, the effect could not fall of being es- 
pecially happy and favorable to all good.” 
From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 

“Mr. Maven was @ — of activity and power in 


| many relations but he presen in his 
post as superintendent. This view makes his biogra- 
| oy he Ki + “een workers, and 





Mailed on receipt of $1.00. Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Philadelphia, Pa. 





"750005 SOLD Tessas 


URY OF "SONG? owing witsbtse 
such as * Swance 
rt Rest in ae pos, Piece, * Hush thee, my baby,” 
music would cost aeesty 
$100, in this elegant Vv olnmeonty @ $2.50. Eminent 
critics, such Ni 
Thomas, Thursby and ahora ney it is * 





marvel oft excellence,” “ Is fu muine ¥ 
should be in eve home. sa No book a Gems. and No 
es brs Agents are coin- 
Hits money. For terms C ~a 
BBARD BROB., Publishers, a 
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IVISON, wr 
TAYLOR, & CO., % 
753 and 755 Broadway, t oh A 


Use Esterbrook’s Steel Pens. 
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Estxzy Opaan. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


Sold everywhere. 
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& co. aarkts, 
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4A tht hE Oe es 


Is the yerdict of our most renowned musicians. Large 
Stock of Grands, U; 


id-renowncd 
styles af ali prices. The finest 
Terms:—CASH, or INSTALMENTS a 
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rights and Squares, in Our Warerooms. 





SIRES EPA SE RASS 2k eee 
ii RESTWUT ST. PanLADyA, | FRANK SIDDALLS ADVICE 





DONT BE A CLAM 





oz V ERY one understands the advantage of shopping in a great 








city where goods can be seen in large VARIETY, and where 
owing to sharp competition, sales are made at much lower rates 
than in the country. We will fill and carefully ship all orders 
at lowest city rates, as quoted on our list 


Dealing exclusively in TEAS, COFFEES, SPICES AND 
SUGARS, we can give our customers a great advantage in 
VARIETY, FRESHNESS and QUALITY OF GOoDs. 





FOR THE TOILET 
Tue FRANK SIDDALLS Soap 


is Simply Perfection. 

















Saent tor 


— 
ro as 8. eto. — 
3 and upwards. 





SEND FOR PRICE LIST AND SAMPLES. 
—®-—-SS===3PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER AND SAY FOR FAMILY USE OR DEALER.C===—-—-o 9 






All Perfames are injurious to the Skin: 7%e 
Frank Sidd alls Soap ts not perfumed, but has 
an on seraeuple odor from its ingredients that is 





a 


JOHN W. STEEN, 













mt,even to an invalid; it never 

yee loss that other soaps produce ; 

lways be used for washing the hands 

S ohidtwin not dread having its face washed when 

, as it does not cause 

that even Imported Castile Soap often causes :— 
it always ova eares the skin Soft and Smooth. 














HE MASON and HAMLIN Or 
York, and Ch 
the best and cheapest organs. 


largest assortmen 





nm and Piano 
as offer the 





Send for Musiealand Optical Wonder 
Harbach h Organina Co., 809 Filbert 5 St, 





R. GEISLER, 
_ 127 Clinton ‘oa es St.), N. ¥. 


e free. 





Church iroh LIGHT, 











A. J, WEIDENER, 
36 S. 


avec ls 





rae any odor on the Skin ; the face never has any 
of those troubled with Chapped skin: 

@ eyes to smart with the dreaded intense sting 
No Sy plmae or tooth-wash will compare 















A little on the teoth-brush makes the mouth, 
teeth and srmne povioctly clean. 

It leaves a tic taste, a sweet 
breath, * fa a clean ‘tooth- brush. 


It is especially adapted for toilet use with the 
Hard Water of the West and in Lake-water. 


Persons who despise a musty Wash-rag or 
Sponge will appreciate The Frank Siddalls Soa 

henever a Sponge or Wash-rag has a Gmaperalc 
smell, it is due eanively to the so-called fine toilet 
soap that is such a favorite with you; it is the place 
of soap to keep a Sponge or Wash-rag sweet and 
olean and The Frank Siddalls Soap will do it without 
apy occasion to expose it to the air or sun. 

When used for washing the head it is better 
than Shampooing; plenty of the rich, white lather 
should be left in the hair (zo? washed ou? ;) it 
entirely does away with the use of Hair Tonic, 
Bay Rum,_Bandoline, Pomade, or any hair 

- Used this way it removes dandruff, the 
hair will not collect dust, and there will not be’ any 





Waite Winter Wheat of re- 
~ Bs 4 fursample and circular. 








‘ SEND FOR DESIGNS, FREE, 


Second St, Phila 
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mine St., New York 
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DETACHABLE WALNUT HANDLE, 
DOUBLE POINTED, IROMBOTH WAYS, 


THREE IRONS, ONE 
STAND TO A 











LANGUOR AND LASSITUDE, 

SO COMMON IN THE SPRING, INDICATE A 
TORPID CONDITION OF THE LIVER AND A 
SLUGGISH CIRCULATION OF THE LIFEGIV- 
ING FLUIDS. A TEASPOQONFUL OF TAR- 
RANT’S SELTZER APERIENT IN A GLASS 
OF WATER HALF AN HOUR BEFORE BREAK- 
FAST WILL GENTLY RELIEVE AND REGU- 
LATE THE LIVER, QUICKEN AND PURIFY 
THE CIRCULATION, AND IMPART NEW LIFE 
AND VIGOR TO EVERY FUNCTION OF THE 
BODY. ALL DRUGGISTS HAVE IT. 




















Nursing mothers red by overtaxing of the ner- 
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GIVEN AWAY 


for Tea will 
to re tur our Premiam 
agra remiums for or- 
including Gold 
ea h econ altham Watches 
@ send thousands of these 
orders every year, and have yet 
to hear of any dissatisfacti 
those receiving them. I{any lady 
reader of this wishes fora 
deauti’ul Geld Tea Set, they 
will find it to their advantage to 
send us us @ postal for further inior- 








and America, evehee is be aren. 























Scalp: Coat Collars, Hat Linings 
eck-wear will keep clean much longer. 
Try it for washing your Eye-Classes 

nd Spectacles. 

The Frank. Siddalls Soap is superior to 
benzine or ammonia tor cleaning Coat Collars 
and for removing Grease Spots, etc., and it is 
guaranteed not to injure the garment. 


@ WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE © 


BLACKBERRY 


The be largest 


recat bes ‘Tary 
Ty —- 


ee 
“KIEFFER HYBRID. 








EE NTP LT OT 
—Odd Uses—Quaint Uses— 
and—Special Uses—of 


Tue FRANK SmpDALts Soap. 


Eminent Physicians claim that skin diseases 
such as Letter, Ringworm, Pimples, etc., are 
caused by soap made from rancid grease; use 
The Frank Siddalls Soap and avoid all such troubles. 


Artificial Teeth and Artificial Eyes will retain 


WM. PARRY, 
ERY P.0.,N.J. 





NDID wor ot BLANTS, special! their original brilliancy unimpaired when kept 
pared for House Culture and Winter scrote washed with The Frank Siddails Soap. 
ellvered 


safely iy by mail, postpaid,at all postoffices 

6 varieties, choice, all labeled, for $1; 
12 for $23 19 for $3; 26 for $4; 35 for $5; 75 wed | 
warp forsgt3.~%We CIVE a Handsome | 
Hg 


ee \s Tay ES S Free | 

every a ‘e 

Treatise on the Rose, 10 pp. EW, Weeetaa” sreote all |} 
THE DINCEE & CONARD CO. 
Grewers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa 


Rh! 


5 pescomal ences, Tbotesra, hers’ Plates, etc. 
éan be wasued without any possibility of scratching 
them, while it sebaing used with the p ost gratifying 
results in Schools of Pesign for washing the costly 
brushes used by the students. 

For washing Pearls, Coral, Diamonds, and 
other precious stones, Jewelry, Gold and 
Silver Plate, and for cleaning Watch Crystals, 
it is considered by jewelers superior to any 
powder or other preparation. 
with The Frank Siddalls Soap; 
leave plentyof t paaties in its hair,and you will 
be su at the improvement; & dog’ washed 
with this Soap will be too clean to harbor fleas. 

Use it for grease spots out of fine 
carpets and for cleaning rag carpets; also for 
cleaning garments of every description. It is 
better t Benzine or Hartshorn for cleaning 
clothing; and is guaranteed not to injure the 
fabri 


Ce 
Use i? for wiping off OiiCloths, Linoleum, etc. 
IT KEEPS THE COLORS BRIGHT, 
and as ii does away with scrubbing them, they 
wilt of course last much longer. 

The hands of those at farm work, when 
The Fravk Siddalis Soap is used, w#/Z no? chap 
from husking corn, driving teams, and other out-door 
employment, but of course home-made soap, toilet 


Wash your 


=| TOILET LUXURY, 


WILLIAMS’ BARBERS’ BAR SOAP 


" Teabeatene pesity end 


re bave led to Meuse by | 
th 


les who bave tried the most expen tv 


ported Soa: say that none have given them such soap, or any other kind, MUST NOT BE USED 
genuin on, Forthe bath or nursery, itis far BR (202 even Castile Soap). 


superior to “Castile.” and no’ 
or more efficacious for & 


TOOTH SOAP. 


We will mail a sample to any reader ot this paper, on | 
receiptof a 3c. stam and a. cake of Genuine Yankee } 
Soap fo. 12c. 


J. B. WILLIAMS & CO., 


is purer, sweeter . oh > 

inal i ©6It is invaluable to farmers for washing wool 
before carding it or before selling it. 

Milk Pans, Churns, and all Milk Utensils, 
when washed with The Frank Siddalls Soap 
will be as clean and sweet as new, and do 
NOT require scalding or putting in the sun. 

It also THOROUGHLY removes the smell 














from the hands after milking. 


GLASTONBURY, CONN, | 
“| BARLOW’S ‘CURE * HERR Sc eS 


THE FamMILy WASH brag 
bona bent aul BLUE} =: 





D. 8, WILTBERGER, Pro 
233. N, Second St, I ERGER, Prop. Bs 
AND NOT 


OUT. 
SOLD #2 4. “TS BIRCH £00123 Dey See hE 























Eee DONT BE A CLAM 


Ciams are not a proper model for a human being to copy after 
they are wedded to their old clam-like notions :—they open their shells to take in their 
accustomed food, but they shut up very tight when anything new comes along 
FOR THEY ARE CLAMS and dont propose to allow things to penetrate their shells 
that were unknown to their grandfather clams and to their grandmother clams 
A Clam is not a good thing for a Housekeeper to copy after :— 
A Clam is not a good thing for a Farmer to copy after:—A Ciam is not a good thing for a Crocer ro copy after :— 


4 WIDE-AWAKE HOUSEKEEPER will try new ways that are endorsed by leading newspapers :— 
4 WIDE-AWAKE FARMER will try a Butter Worker and a Hay Fork:— 


4 WIDE-AWAKE GROCER will try a new Molasses Gate and a new Coal Oil Can, and will buy the kind of goods his customers call for. 


Statements tothe contrary are 





Even a person 
of only ordina intelligence 
will know for certain 
that a soup that is 
excellent for the Skin 
cannot possibly hurt clothes 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 





Persons who allow articles 


said to be as good as 
The Frank Siddalls Soap 
to be forced on them 
must expect to be deceived 


SBE THAT YOU GRT WHAT YOU ASK FOR 








Of course a woman is NOT expected to try every new thing that is offered her ; if she does she will often be duped :—But when a paper like “‘ The Sunday School Times,” 
which fully protects its subscribers against fraudulent advertisers, is ready to lay before its readers the facts concerning The Frank Siddalls Soap, there is certainly no 


excuse for not giving it one square, honest trial strictly as directed. 
so are alr 


ou FOR LADIES TO READ === 
ONLY THINK! ONE SOAP FOR ALL USES! 


To the Housekeeper and her Help, to the Boarding-house Mistress and her Lady 
Boarders, to the Farmer’s Wife and her Daughters, for the Toilet and Bath of ry eye 
of Refinement, The Frank Siddails Soap offers ——— advantages in Economy of Use, in its Effeot on 
the Skin, and in its Freedom from y to the Fabric. 

Among the Housekee s of mgiand (where thrift hauseleeptng is proverbial) it has 
gained immense favor, and there is no better evidence of the merits of an article than to be able to 
say that it meets approval in the Homes of New England. 


——FOR LAUNDRY AND KITCHEN USE—— 
JUST THINK! NoScalding or Boiling: No Smell on Wash-day! 
Clothes Clean and Beautifully te, and as Sweet as if never worn! 
No Rough, Red t Clothes ite, even if put away for years! 
“The Seap Positively Guaranteed not to injure even the Finest Laces! 
Where water or fuel is scarce, remember that with The Frank Siddalls Soap 
much less fuel is necessary, and a few buckets of water is enough for a large wash. 
JUST THINK! Flannels and Blankets as Soft as when New! 
The most delicate Colo: Lawns sag Fvints actually Brightened! 
A girl of 12 or 13 can easily a e wash without even being tired! 
And best of all, the wash e in less than half the usual time! 
Use The Frank Siddalis. Dishes:—it is the only Soap that leaves the dish-rag 
Sweet and White, and the only Soap that can be depended upun to remove the Smell of Fish, 
Onions, ete., from forks and dishes. When you have a dirty dish-rag, dont blame your 
servants ; it is nat hate ieee for you have given them soap made of Rancid Grease, and the result 
is a foul dish.rag; use e Frank Siddalls Soap, made of Pure Beef Suet, and you will have a 
Clean, Sweet-smelling Cloth. 
So here is the Housekeeper’s Choice: 
Common soap and a foul dishrag—or—The Frank Siddalls Soap and a dish-rag to be proud of 


——FOR HOUSE CLEANINC—— 


This is where The Frank Siddalis Soap a als to the real ladylike housekeeper. Use it 
for Scrubbingand Cleaning. Useit forwashing ints, Windows and Mirrors, Wine-glasses, Goblets, 
and all (singe Vessels; ordinary soap, as is well known, is not fit for washing Glass; while 
The Frank Siddalis Soap is a most elegant thing for this purpose. Use it for washing Marble Door 


Steps, Bureau Tops, Marble Statuary, Mantlepieces, ete.—Z? is the nicest? thing jor marble 
chai can be imagined. 


For Bed Clothes and padding. even of Patients with Contagious and Infectious 
Diseases, and for washing Utensils used in the Sick-room, it can be relied on to cleanse and 
purify without sealding o ig a single article. 


——FOR WASHINC BABIES AND BABY CLOTHES—— 
Babies will not suffer with "Heat, or be troubled with Sores of any kind, when nothing 
but The Frank Siddalls is used, its heing so pure and mild. 
Dont use Seda to Bottles or Gam Tuabes—dont even scald them—but wash 
them only with this Seap, will never get sour, but will always be sweet and clean, 
——FOR THE SCHOOL BOY AND CIRL=—— 


It is the best thing for washing Blackboards and School Slates, leaving them entirely 
free from grease, d with using a scratch; the Soap < not have to be rinsed off. 


HOW A LADY SAN GET THE SOAP TO TRY 
at Places where it is Not Sold at the Stores. 
Send the retail price 10 cents in money or Postage Stamps. 
Say she saw the advertisemr nt in ‘The Sunday Sehoo! Times.’ 
Only send for One Cake, and make these #"promtises : 
Promise No, 1—That the Soap shall be used the first 
wash-day after receiving it an eve 
‘ bit of the family wash shall be done with it. 
Promise No, 2—That the personsending will personally 
see that the 


directions for using 
the Soap be exactly followed. 


By return mello pypplnsihnenh enhanc’ Soap will be sent, 
postage ; it will be packed in @ neat iron box to make it 
safely, and 15 cents in will be put on. 


All this is done for 10 cents because it is believed to be a cheaper way 
to introduce it than to-aend saleemen io sell it to the stores 


If your_le ts no attention, 

it i PBimecause 

you have not made the promises, 
or beeause you have sent for 













away the Wash Bot 












gi more ti one cake. 
Make the promises very plain,.or the Soap will NOT be sent. 
A Cake will be sent Free of tothe Wife of a Grocer and : \ 
the Wife of a Minister ifthe TWO promises are e. 









Heavy Plated Silver Knives and 6 Forks, 
does not selt The Frank Siddalls Soap. JZ2wdé?/ be sen? 21 FZ 
The Wife of a Grocer who desires to get this valuable Premium MUST FI 











a thorough lof the Soap has been no letters 









And Now tor the Clean, Neat, Easy, Genteel, 













not to wast 
Then ROLL I 


d. as * 
kettle hoids enough tor 










A Washb-boiler will have a deposit formed on it from 
the atmosphere, in spite of the most careful housekeeper, 






































THE FIRST TIME, no matter how odd it seems. 
Wash the White Flannels with the other white Pieces 
Tie sure toalways make the last water soapy; the 










as if never worn, and stains that have been overlooked in 

washing will bleach out while drying, and the clothes 
will iron easier. 

Always dissolve a small piece of Soap in the starch ; 
it makes the ironing easier, and the clothes handsomer. 

The Frank Siddalls Soap washes freely in hard water 

without Soda, Lye, or any washing compound ; dont use 

: Ammonia, or any other on any of the wash. 


























A SINGLE PIECE. 












































No Intelligent woman will refuse to try 
such a clean. sensibie invention, 







Dont spoil the old Buslar 
wecan keep ashes in iti 
































SPECIAL PREMMUM TO THE WIVES OF GROCERS 


manufactured bo for this purpose, and guaranteed to be the finest ogre made. The Premium is given tothe Wile of a Grocer even i 
BR a forces trial of the Soap has been ma 
J ‘IRST try a cake of the Soap on the whole of the regular family wash, s#7r7c?/y by the very easy directions, and then 
send word by mail to the office in Philadelphia, together with business car: or printed advertisement uf some kind to show that her husband is a Grocer, or send @ bill for groceries bought of a wholesale 
grocer. Ifyou sell the Soap you can get a gake out of the store to try ; if, not, a cake will be sent by ee 

trio made, and from any one asking for informat 


Occasionally letters are received from persons wanting agencies to sell The Frank Siddalls Soap ; 
also letters from ladies who, although not wives of grocers, would like to get the beautiful present we advertise :— 
Please bear in mind that none of these letters are answered until AFTER the Soap has first been tried on the whole of the regular family wash 
AND STRICTLY ACCORDING TO EVERY LIPTLE DIRECTION. 
Be sure to do this before sending for any information about-the Present or about Agencies. 


adylike FRANK SIDDALLS W 


There is nothing intricate about these directions :—any child over 12 years of age—who has common sense—will have no trouble in following them :— 


~—Dip one of the garments in a tub of lukewarm water; draw it out on a wash-board, and rub the Soap LIGHTLY over it so as 
e it, ere ype not to miss seaping any of the soiled places. 

N A TIGHT ROLL, just as a piece is rolled when it is sprinkled for ironing, lay it in the bottom of the tub under the 
water, and go on the same way until all the pieces have the soap rubbed on them aud are rolled up. 
Then go away for 20 minutes to one hour—by the clock—and let The Frank Siddalls Soap do its work. 


0 NEXT—After soaking the FULL time, commence rubbing the clothes LIGHTLY on a wash-board AND THE DIRT WILL DRUvP ovT; turn 
which injures thedelicate isgredientsthat are in thisSoap | the garments inside out to get at the seams, but DONT use any more Soap; DONT SOALD OK BOIL A SINGLE PIECE, OR THEY WLLL 
Be sure to heat the water im the tea-kettle TURN YELLU W ; and DUNT wash through two suds. 


too cold for the hands add some hot water out of the tea-kettle. 
If a streak is hard to wash, rub some more Soap on it and throw it back into the suds for a few minutes. 
atthe ae BRINSING—which ig to. be done in lukewarm water, AND IS FOR THE PURPOSE OF GETTING THE DIRTY SUDS OUT, 
3 to done as follews: Wash each piece LIGHTLY on a wash-board through the rinse-water (without using any more soap) ANU SEE 

clothes. will NOT smell of the. seap,-but will be as sweet THAT ALL THE DIKTY SU Ds ARE Gor OUT. ANY SMART HOUSEKEEPER WILL KNOW JUST HOW TO DO TulS. 

Next, the Blue-water, which can be either lukewarm or cold: Use little or no Blueing, for this Soap takes the place of Ulmein 
STIR A PLEVE OF THE SUAP in the Biue-water UNTIL THE WATER GETS DECIDEDLY SOAP 
SOAPY BLUE-WATER, w’ing them and hang up todry WITHOUT ANY MORE RINSING and WITHOUT SC ALDING or BOLLING 


Afterwards soap the Colored Pieces and Colored Flannels, let them stand 20 minutes to 1 hour, and wash the same way as 
the white pieces, being sure to make the last rinse-water soapy. 
THE MOST DELICATE COLORS WILL NOT FADE WHEN WASHED THIS WAY, BUT WILL BE THE BRIGHTER. 


Intelligent women are rapidly adopting new methods about their work, and those who have done 
y beginning to look down with pity on persons who are set in their old ways:-§$Q DONT BE A CLAM 


FOR MEN TO READ ooo 


ONLY THINK! ONH SOAP FOR ALL USES! 
The Merchant and his Clerk, the Photographer, the Optician, the Artist, the Printer, 
the Actor, the Bather at the Turkish Bath, the Barber, the Hotel Keeper, the Stable, the 
Railroad, the Army and the Navy, will all reap great benef from the remarkable properties of 


The Frank Siddalis Soap. —=FOR SHAVINC=—— 


Tts heavy, lasting lather is so different from that of any Shaving Soap that its super'ority is 
almost incredible; the face never burns or smarts, no matter how dull the razur, how tender the skin, 
or how closely shaved, amd zhke Sponge and Soap Cup will always be sweet-smelling. 


IMPORTANT FOR SHIPBOARD AND ARMY USE 
It te yt oy tin hard water:;—Where water ts scarce remember 
that The Frank Siddalis Way of Washing only takes afew buckets jor alarge wash. 


——=—FOR HORSES, HARNESS, CARRIACES, etc. 


It is vastly superior to Castile Soap for washing a horse’s mane and tail, while for 
washing sores, Galls, Scratches, ete., ¢? 7s indispensable. No Stable is complete without it. 
For Harnessit is better than Harness Soap, thoroughly cleansing the leather and rendering 
it soft and able, while for washing Cars and Car Windows, cleaning the running-gear 
and bodies of fine carriages, it is without a rival; byits use paint and varnish will last much 
longer, and the Windows and Lamps will be as clear as crystal. 

he Frank Siddalls Soap is elegant for wishing Printing Ink from the hands, and from 
Printers’ Rollers, Type and Electrotypes, being much better than Benzine, and safer, as 
shocking accidents by fire often occur from nzine, and Parents whose children use 
Amateur Printing Presses should remember this. 

bea Rollers washed with The Frank siddalls Soap are in splendid condition for 
imm. te use, and wiil take the ink readily. 


mu SPECIAL FOR PHYSICIANS === 


To the Physician, the Druggist, the Nurse and the Patient, its importance is becoming more 
and more widely known and appreciated, and it is rapidly superseding lw ported Castile and similar 
soaps for use in the Sick-room, the Nursery and the Hospital. 


IN CASE OF INGROWING TOE-NAILS 
In place of cotton-wool a little of The Frank Siddalls Soap should be kept pressed between 
the nail and tender flesh—one trial will prove its superiority over cotton-wool. 


-—AS AN ANTISEPTIC AND DISINFECTANT“ 

\ For washing Old Running Sores, Bed Sores, Cuts, Wounds and Burns; for washing Chafed 
Places on infants and adults ; fur use by persons suffering with Salt-Rheum, Tetter, Ringworm, 
Itching Piles, Er sonthe Face, and tor children afflicted with Scaly Incrustations, it is 
without any of the injurious effects often experienced when other soap is used, while for washing the 
invalid it is» most valuable aid to the Physician, by the thorouguness with which it removes the 
exhalations from the skin that would otherwise tend to counteract the action of his medicines by 
closing up the pores, and which cannot be ac by any other soap. 

Letters from well-known Physicians, 4escribing their experience in their practice 
with The Frank Siddalls Soap, leave ne doubt of the truth of these assertions. 
Use it for washing Sores on the Feet caused by walking or wearing tight shoes. 
Always leave plenty of the lather on—dont rinse the lather off. 
For washing Graduate Measures and Mortars it is better thanar else. 













































ow to Tell a Person of Refinement 
A Person of Refinement will be = to adopt a new, easy, 
clean way of washing clothes, in place of thevld, hard, sloppy way 


How to Tell a Person of Intelligence 
A Person of Intelligence will have no difficulty in under- 
standing and foilowing the very easy and sensible directions. 
How to Tell a Person of Honor 
A Person of Honor will scorn to.do so mean a thing as to 
buy the Soap and not follow the directions 80 s.:rougly urged. 
How to Tell Sensible Persons 


Sensible Persons will not get mad, but will feel thankful 
that their attention has been directed to better methods. 


And now dont get the old wash-boiler mended, but next wash-day 
give one honest trial to The Frank Siddails Way of Washing Clothes 


Only One Cake must be sent for, 
but after trying it, dealers will buy it 
from their wholesale houses 
to accommodate you, 
or you can order direct from the Factory. 
You must NOT send for more than one cake: 
if a friend wants to try it, she must send in @ separate letter. 

























































A Most Magnificent Premium can be had by the Wife of Every Grocer in the United States. 
® The Premium is a very handsome Velvet Plush Case, containing 6 Beautiful 


Y her husband 
e, and enough Soap to. make the trialwitilbe sent FRHEH OF CHARGE. 


e of charge, if the 2 Promises are made. The Premium is NOT sent until AFTER 
about the Premium will be answered until AFTER the Soap has 


DF WASHING CLOTHES. 






If the wash-water gets too dirty, dip some out and add a little clean water; if it gets & 


¥. Put the clothes THROUGH THIS 





Address all Letters :—OFFICE OF THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP, 1019 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Dress Cloths. 


ENGLISH | 
STOCKINETTES. 


The leading popular texture for Ladies’ 
Jackets, Ulsters and Coats. Black, Brown, 
Blue, Green, Oxford, Blue Gray, Olive, Golden 
Brown, Gray, Cambridge. Our assortment of 
solid @ (iors and mixtures in different weights 


Sealskins. 





ASTRAKANS 


AND 


SEALSKIN CLOTHS. 


Our importations of these goods have been | 


very extensive, and our handsome lines in- 
clude all qualities—from the ordinary to the 

finest, 50 inches wide—for Garments | 
ond: Trimmings, Quilted Linings and Seal | 





are th:,- vest obtainable. 


Coat Loops. 


AND 


ULSTER CLOTHS. 


Brocade, Ottoman and Plain Beaver (in 
| black and colors), Silk Matellassee, Sicel- 
| lienne and Corded Beave ar Cloakings with Soft 
| Wool Fur Backs. 

English Ulster Cloths in New Fall Patterns 
| and abundant variety. 


| CLOAKINGS 
| 





Cloakings. 


LADIES 
DRESS CLOTHS. 


Extensive lines of Cloths for Ladies’ Tailor- 
made Suits and Jackets. 

Elastique Cloths, “S. M. & Co.” Cloths, 
French Tricotes, Scotch Tweeds, Camels’ Hair 
Cloths, Twill Serges. Newest Shades. Full 
Clath Widths. Largest Stock. 


MAIL ORDERS FOR SAMPLES AND GooDs HAVE CAREFUL ATTENTION. 


SNODGRASS, MURRAY, & CO., 


CLOTH HOUSE. 














The most Fashionable Dress 
Material of the day. The BROCHE 
is the only WOVEN Velveteen 
Broché in the market. 


t Harper’s Bazar. 667 
by the Nonpareil Velveteens ; 
they cannot be distinguished 
from silk velvets. 


: Velveteen, 


eee ee eee a NEW YoRE. 


ere ae 


MARKET AND 


NINTH STREETS, 








$$. 





LYONS FACE 











Ss. S. 
SUPTS. 


Send Your Names 
and Addresses for a 





FREE SAMPLE 





OF THE 


ARE 


FAST PILE 
GUARANTEED. 





Journal des Demoiselies (Paris) 
** Nonpareil Velveteen,” 

Of all fabrics of the kind, this 

one is the nearest approach to 

Lyons velvet ; it is produced 

in the rich colors of the most 

expensive silk velvets. 














COLORED DESICNS, 





The best Internationa! Lesson Iillustra- 


tions Published. 








ENDORSED BY Rev. J. H. Vincent, B.F. Jacobs, E. ee oy Philip Ciltett, Rev. J. A. Worden, Rev. H. L. Baugher,| ROV. LITHOCRAPH CO. 


Rev. D. H. NicVica 





r, Rev. W. Randotph 


Rev. John Potts, Hon. F. Fairbanks. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 








CARPETING, 


We suggest some advantages which 
= Carpet buyers have when dealing 
with us : 





Our Stock is probably as large again 
as that owned by any other Carpet 
House in this city. 


Our Patterns are the newest, and are 
handsome in all the grades. 


ne Manufacturers, buying of us 
uying from first hands, saving 
intermediate profits. 


Our prices are not approached by any 
dealer offering equally good qualities. 


In most stocks several grades of Car- 
pets are thrown together and offered at 
same price. A buyer may, or may not, 
select the one perhaps worth the money. 
With us each lot is all of one value. 
We Guarantee every Carpet of our 
own make. 


Bargains can always be found 
in our large assortment. By asking for 
then none need go away dissatisfi 


: are cleared out so 
q 74 that we speak generally. At 
Pp & we havea variety of pat- 
te ~ © ected to as follows: 
tn 
In 


“4 3 (giving Moquette effects), $1.30, 
2 Brussels sels (choice lot), - $1.25. 


J, & J, DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


808 & Sif CHESTNUT STREET, 
__ Philadelphia. 


THE. FAVORITE 


HAIR, Mimple, Durable, Ele- 
A positive household luxury. 
50 Changes of po- 
sition. Send stamp 
(mention this paper) 
for ilus, Catalogue. 
STEVENS’ Adjustable CHAIR 00. 
No. 8 Sixth St. Pittsburgh. a 











~ 


AS 


‘WE FEEL SURE 


That every reader of this will 
find it a great advantage to deal 
with us ie what may be needed 
in the way of the Best Clothing. 
We lay great stress on these 
three points : 

ELEGANCE OF PATTERNS. 
EXcELLENCE OF WORKMANSHIP. 
MopERATION IN PRICES, 

Our stock of Men’s and Boys’ 
Clothing is unrivaled for extent 
and completeness. Do us the 
favor of looking through it. Or 
we shall be pleased to send 
samples, and every needful di- 
rection, toany address. JACOB 
REED’S SONS, Leading and 
Oldest Clothiers, 920 and 922 
Chestnut St. Established 1824. 
Trade dollars taken at par. 








= TB. Hagstoz & Co, 


(Successors to Moneax & Huapuy,) 
IMPORTERS OF 


DIAMONDS, 


AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


JEWELRY AND WATCHES, 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE BUILDING, 
Tenth and Chestnut Streets, 


jaMes BURDICK. Philadelphia, Pa. 
SEND FOR CIRC ULARS OF 


HOLIDAY AND FESTIVAL 
DECORATIONS 


to G. W. KINGSLEY, Buffalo, New York. 







mes or stamps. Throw awa 
worthless rubbers, and relieve your mad. 





RN | STOVES « and ® RANGES, ana 
URNERS, are the best. 








gencies given). A. @, Morey &Co., 
ks. Grange, Lil. Bame this paper 


HUNTERS 


FOR 


CLOTHING 


Can find plenty of seasonable game at 


OAK HALL, 


including clothing for hunters. The 
stock is more complete daily. Four 
lines of Men’s all-wool Suits at 
$10.00 are very attractive. What 
we can do on this line later in the 
season, we are not yet prepared to 
say, but the present show is far bet- 
ter than we expected to make. 


Wanamaker & Brown, 
OAK HALL, 


S.E. Cor. Sixth and Market Sts., 
Philadelphia. 










ene STANDARD 
| 2) SILK 


OF THE 
WORLD! 


BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG 


Four Specialties, by Mail ; Sold Direct to Families. 
1.—Knitting Silk, any Color, ‘o Cents per oz, 





2.— Waste BE 

3. — Waste Sewii " 

4.— Ladies’ Spot Casket and Sik, 0 Saotatie’ box. 
Sent — on Hees of oS Ree If you veey” Ponders tf 


mone send 3-cent 
E BRAINERD & ARMST ONG CO. +» 
x; Market St., Phila., or, 469 Broadway, New York 


KENSINGTON EMBROIDERY 


J ig tty oy ey for working the stitches. 

tions for Dry and Wet Stam) One pW omy per- 
forated Pattern, and Catal 2 of over 800 Patterns. 
All for 102-c. stamps. J. F. NGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


WRITIN BY MAIL.—Full set of samples Frxe. 


PAPER | Half oy usual 


VARD & GAY, Stationers, 
5. “ie 184 Devonshire St., Boston. 


TYPE, 1 Siraks Plerwres, ton Re 


price lists, 8.5. DU NN, 2106 Orkney St., Philad’a, 











RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 





Two Grand Winter Trips to California. 


gir een Ak opr are Oct, 18 and Dec, 27. 
Monterey, Gut, ixty- fi tr ~ he se ciitioums « ste ‘aes 
; sixty-five days onal either re 
or at eight other desirable winter resorts, including 
ta Barbara, Santa Monica, San 
Gabriel. 
according 


Riverside, Colton and Merced, 
rroindty. ual preference, with ample time for 
further travel and sight-seeing: the outward jou 
its at Ch , Kangas 
the home- 


rney 
a Monica dugeies, and 

Vr a and Union Pacific Line, with 
nd for eae circular. 


H. F. SHIELDS, 
434 Chestnut St. (cor. Fifth St.), Philadelphia. 
Ticket Office Philadelphia & Reading R. R. 


NEW 
ENGRAVINGS 


again received, includ- 
ing a& ortion of our 
early Spring im) 

tion. Adrien Moreau's 









moderate = 
— small frames, Pe ee 
Afirrors, Seeeed ceeasteatedel Plates Premeraea 
ROGERS’ GROUPS. 
JAMES $. EARLE & SONS, 


816 CHESTN UT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





G6 | DRESS REFORM. | 6 


.14thUnion Undergarments te. 14th E. 14th 


Vest and Drawers in One, 
EQUIPOISE. 


Made in all weights 
of Merino and Cash- 


| am 
Equipo 

tion, =i ress Re- 
rm and Comfort 
Waists. Corded 
Waistsaspecial- 
ay. Shoulder Brace 
and Corset combin- 
ed. Shoulder Braces, 
Abdominal 

rters, 

nm 









Price, $®. 26. Sanitary 
Napkins, etc. Custom work hpoeae y eens to. 
New [LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


MRS. AR, phy Ty mo ig 


"E cake pee paar or in en inguiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 











GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 


advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday School Times. 





~~ Whe Sunday seorpanl Ties invends to adimlt only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party not In good Standing be liadvertemily msertedqy=S—S~S 
the publisher will refund to subscribers any money iat they owe thereby. 


a) 





